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work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 


profit-plus baking.” 
= nn 
7 \\ 
FIND OUT } 
FOR YOURSELF... / 
} 


SPECIFY 


_ INTERNATIONAL 













UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 
Mr. I says, “Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.”’ the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 


o 

* * . tod: . . 

help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today ee ee ag 
m4 MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


eS BAKERY PROVED Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
RIerRanona give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name_ 
MILLING COMPANY 





Street 











. _— 
7 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA e City and State ot ae 
“BAKERY-PROVED” & 
Trade Mark eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeese 


yf\) Look what happens 
in your shop. - 


when you put International's full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


eeeeseececeseeseeseeeees theeeees 
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IMPROVES FLOUR MATURING 
AND BLEACHING 
5 IMPORTANT WAYS! 





MILLERS EMPLOYING THE HY-KURE PROCESS enjoy valuable 
economies in both time and labor. For HY-KURE supplies 
chlorine dioxide in a new, purer “frozen brick” form which 
enables millers to produce . . . more easily, quickly and con- 
sistently .. . chlorine dioxide solutions of the exact concen- 
tration required. 


A MODERN MATURING 
AND BLEACHING SERVICE 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


HY-KURE—Supplies Chlorine Diox- 





ide for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour in a revolutionary new form. 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR—An ac- 
curate machine for metering even the 
most minute quantities of chlorine. 


OXYLITE—A highly efficient, eco- 
nomical flour bleaching agent. 


STERWIN FEEDER—A precision ma- 
chine for the accurate addition of dry 
powder where required. 















THESE SOLUTIONS are converted in- 
toa more uniform chlorine dioxide- 
air mixture by a new, time-saving 
operation which eliminates the o/d 
Las generator, 

WHEN CHLORINE DIOXIDE is dis- 
pensed, the rate of flow is more 
accurately regulated by exclusive 
“pin-point” controls. With con- 


trols set and equipment running, a 
minimum of attention is needed 
. further cutting labor time, 
AND BECAUSE the precise amount 
of chlorine dioxide can be uniform- 
ly regulated, the desired maturing 
effect can be consistently obtained, 
In every phase of operation, HY- 
KURE makes for greater economy, 


Sterwin Supplies Complete Service For The Maturing And Bleaching Of Flour 


For further information on our Flour Service Contract, write direct to: 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 

FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION f 

8 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. F 

SPECIAUSTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT ) 
OO A 
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Unitormity 


the priceless nm 4 in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and d 
R KING—cracker sponge flour 
100% soft wheat graham 


oughnut flour 


CRACKE 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 






































"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTLez, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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No. 3 of a series 


How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


As with other types of printing, there is no 
substitute for experience in multiwall paper 
bag printing. A typical Bemis pressman is 
Wesley Pitcher, shown here at the 4-color 
press he operates at the Bemis plant in Peoria. 
Wesley went to work in the printing depart- 
ment 21 years ago and has been a pressman 
for 18 years. 





Good bag printing requires three things... and Bemis has ’em! 


Good multiwall bag printing . . . the kind that makes your brand a star 
salesman . . . requires good presses, good plates and good workmen. And 
Bemis has ’em! 


1. Specially designed presses . . . with features needed for best 
multiwall printing . . . are used. 


2. Our own skilled, experienced plate makers make our printing plates 
. . . 80 we control quality every inch of the way. 


3. Since we have been making and printing quality multiwalls for 
twenty-seven years, we have trained our pressmen to the point that they 
do, day in and day out, the best printing in the bag industry. 








Neo 2 of a serws 


Mow Bom mokes 
G000 mult well begs 


tor yeu 


Ne | of 


Bemis | 


General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. stestre setae 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities Sass Sst 





Use good paper...test it.,.prove it! 


Bemis erie high standerds for the venous perern wand im 
teshing Bemis Muluwall Rags And we ave able te 
mente thane Cecdarés le eum 8s buy ow pepe: frome 
vert) of up eowrces Theme ene 


are the bey i one should fal! below par Re 


the others ore there to supply ou: newts We 





don | News to take lone thaw the 
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FLOURS 


that give 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Established 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


© 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
8 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





66 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Di lamo nd D ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 





POLAR BEAR 








“Roce “BLODGETT’S” RYE wciwitk; 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Centennial FLOURING unanesi 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 















GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ¢ $00 000 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


















NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


ee ee eee ee ee 8 WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


It is worthwhile to pay for a 





dependable quality flour like 
POLAR BEAR which costs 
more to make because it is com- 


posed of premium wheats. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN gs . MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR sient iaeeae | CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
5 Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


. WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour gain WHE, 
Mills Limited Sr Wb, & 


ig 














Y Sw "| 
SS 2 PR§5, GS % 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADACREAM = STERLING 
ee ee eee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” | WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Foe eN ALL 
ILUING mR 


“HASTINGS” eco CABLE CODES 
wk =: die-y, 
Montreal CaNKOY USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


peewee = —_ 
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WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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ERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


§0 years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 












ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





N There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 











Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv ins 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, ** {eu 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











}} 


HARRIS, UPHAM e& CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


























Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 


. ». men who know where to look for the right quality. 


Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage facilities 


are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


iI iV it BR W711 5 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. wor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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... are getting 
dependable 
uniform 
performance 
with this 
premium 


your... 





\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Farm Surplus 
Disposal Bill 


Becomes Law 


WASHINGTON With the ap- 
proval and blessings of the chief 
executive and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, the billion 
dollar surplus disposal bill became 
a law last week. 

The measure provides a three year 
disbursement of 300 million dollars 
per year of the sale, barter or ex- 
change of U.S. agricultural supplies 
for foreign courrencies or strategic 
materials from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks or from private trade 
ources under certain conditions plus 
an authorization of 300 million dol- 
lars in surplus to be disposed of by 


the chief executive to meet emerg- 
ency famine or other aid contin- 
vencies 


In this authority to the chief exec- 
utive, Congress has allowed the pres- 
ident to make available stocks from 
CCC surpluses to relieve domestic 
distress within the U.S. from unem- 
ployment or other economic cause if 
such use will not displace or inter- 
fere with normal marketing. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Warm Weather Hastens N. W. 
Crop; Rust Threat Continues 


The issue now arising from th> 
surplus disposal law rests on the ad- 
ministration of the provisions of this 
law. It looks like a fight between 
Foreign Operations Administration 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture with the edge given to Sec. 
Benson who rides high in the esteem 
of the White House. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








BUYS TOWER FOR STORAGE 

TONKAWA, OKLA.— The Farmers 
Co-operative Assn., Tonkawa, has 
purchased from the city six acres of 
land and a large concrete tower for- 
merly used as a water tower. The 
association will install an aerifying 
system and recondition the tower 
which will provide storage for 35,000 
bu. wheat. Additional storage struc- 
tures will also be built 
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FTC Will Not 
Name Duff in 
Pillsbury Suit 


WASHINGTON The Federal 
Trade Commission has refused to 
name Duff Baking Mix Corp., Newark, 
N.J., aS a party respondent to the 
complaint in which Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is charged with 
violation of the antimerger section 
of the Clayton Act. 

It amended the complaint, how- 
ever, to include factual allegations 
relating to the sale to Duff by Pills- 
bury of a portion of the assets form- 
erly acquired by Pillsbury from Amer- 
ican Home Foods, Inc. And, in a spe- 
cial concurring opinion by commis- 
sioner Albert A. Carretta, it made 
clear that if it is found that Pills- 
bury's acquisition of the assets of two 
of its competitors violated Section 7 
of the Clayton Act, an order of di- 
vestiture may cover the assets in 
question whether they are in the 
possession of Pillsbury or Duff. 

The opinion says: “The circum- 
stances that a transfer of the assets 
in question has occurred during the 
course of these proceedings does not 
now appear to render most the issues 
currently in the course of trial and 
should not frustrate the legislative 
intent expressed in the amended stat- 
ute under which this proceeding was 
instituted. Upon final determination 
of this matter upon its merits, should 
the greater weight of the evidence 
show that the acquisitions by re- 
spondent Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are or 
have been in violation of Section 7 
of the act, such relief should be di- 
rected as may be necessary to restore 
competition as contemplated by the 
Act, including divestiture of all 
stocks, assets, or other interest se- 
cured by respondent from Ballard 
and American, whether such assets 
be then in the possession of the re- 
spondent or of its successors in in- 
terest or assigns, including Duff Bak- 
ing Mix Corp.” 


The commission was unanimous in 
holding that Duff “should not be 
joined as a party respondent, but that 
a recitation in the complaint of the 
relevant facts pertaining to Pills- 
bury’s transfer of the assets acquired 
by it from American Home Foods, 
Inc., would be of material value in 
the trial and disposition of the issues 
involved in this case.” 

Hearings covering the govern- 
ment’s side of the case were con- 
ducted in several cities last year. The 
first hearing presenting the Pillsbury 
case will be July 15-16 in Philadel- 
phia, and this will be followed by 
others. 
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Galvin Sees Record 
Soybean Production 


CHICAGO—A record soybean har- 
vest this year was predicted in the 
July 1 crop estimate made by C. M. 
Galvin, crop statistician for Francis 
du Pont & Co. 

Mr. Galvin made a tentative bean 
crop estimate of 345 million bushels. 
Production last year was 262,341,000 
bu. Some 16,380,000 acres are in soy- 
beans, compared with 14,366,000 last 
year, the Galvin report indicates. 
Crop conditions for beans were re- 
ported excellent. 

The total 1954 wheat crop was esti- 
mated by Mr. Galvin at 1,036,000,000 
bu., compared with 1953 production 
of 1,168,536,000 bu. and the govern- 
ment June 1 estimate of 999,561,000 
bu. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Life 
Easy Picnies 


“The bakers of America make pic- 
nics more fun by making picnics 
easier,” Art Linkletter told his TV 
audience July 12. Speaking on _ his 
House Party program, sponsored by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Linkletter re- 
minded his millions of listeners that 
“More families can have more fun 
with their children by having more 
picnics This is National Picnic 
Month.” The TV and radio personali- 
ty, together with Pillsbury, saluted 
the bakers for their part in promot- 
ing picnics. 





Higher temperatures prevailed in 
the northwest spring wheat territory 
last week, and this forced the crop 
along rather rapidly, crop reporters 
point out. 

This was particularly true in cen- 


tral South Dakota, where winter 
wheat and possibly some spring 
wheat will be swathed this week, 
according to the Peavey Elevators 
report. The other exireme in crop 
development is in the durum area 
north of Devils Laks, N.D., where 


the hard wheats were just starting 
to flower and the bulk of the durum 
was just heading. 

It appears that a fair share of 
Sou.h Dakota’s wheat crop will es- 
cape serious damage, the Peavey re- 
port says. However, in northeastern 
South Dakota and all of the wheat 
area north of there, rust was ex- 
pected to be a factor on all wheats, 
and particularly damaging to durum. 

For the 


most part, rainfall wes 
scattered last week, the Occident 
Elevator and Peavey reports indi- 


cated. Soil moisture was fair to good 
in most sections. 

Occident Elevator said that gen- 
erally surface moisture in its terri- 
tory has disappeared, and while there 
is ample subsoil moisture, a general 
rain is needed. 


Rust Situation 

While all fields have some show- 
ing of rust, there is little visible 
change in the amount of rust during 
the past week, according to the Oc- 
cident report. In the southern part 
of the Occident Elevator territory, 
spring wheat was in the bloom to 
early milk stage. Farther north, 


. much w°’s in bloom, but many fields 


were still in the boot. 

The Amber Milling Division durum 
wheat report said growing conditions 
were good, with moisture conditions 
good. Most of the crop was in the 
head but still later than normai. 
Rust was present in various stages 
throughout the durum territory. Rust 
in durum was particularly alarming 
because the crop is about a week 
late. Cool, sunny days and light winds 


are needed to retard the rust and 
rush the crop to maturity 
Meanwhile, corn crop conditions 


in the Northwest were mostly good, 
ulthough some areas needed rain. 
In cther sections of the Midwest, 
hot, dry weather was causing some 
concern over the corn crop, and mois- 
ture was needed. 
Light showers to 


heavy rains 





wo 








Southwest Swelters 
Under Hot Spell 


KANSAS CITY Se The Southwest 
was sweltering this Week under the 
worst hot spell since the dry days of 
1934-36. For example, on July 12 the 
nation’s high probably was recorded 
at Pittsburg, Kansas, with 121 de- 
grees. Temperatures in the range of 
105 to 115 degrees were common in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Little relief was in 
sight, according to latest weather 
forecasts, and the area was well into 
one of the hottest summers on record, 

The winter wheat crop received 
little effect from this situation other 
than the fact the early stages of the 
hot, dry spell which started about 
a month ago aided producers in 
gathering a very dry crop. Moisture 
counts on wheat arriving at the 
terminal markets ranged around 9 
to 11%, with cars around the low 
side a common occurrence, 

Concern was growing for the sor- 
ghum and corn crops in the states 
affected by the heat. Kansas, which 
was counting on a 45-million-bushel 
milo crop this year, is in danger of 
suffering a sharp reduction, The situ- 
ation is similar in Texas and Okla- 
homa, and conditions have worsened 
since the government forecast was 
made as of July 1. 


throughout western Canada during 
the past week coupled with consider- 
able cloudiness retarded crop devel- 
opment, Over large areas of the prai- 
ries crops are now three weeks to one 
month late, and fears of rust damage 
and early frosts are being expressed 
more frequently. The lack of pro- 
longed warm sunny weather was in- 
creasing the note of pessimism. A 
large percentage of the acreage seed- 
ed to wheat and barley is now in shot 
blade, but apart from one or two 
minor isolated districts none of the 
crops have headed out. 

Moisture conditions generally are 
good, and crop growth for the most 
part is heavy. The only major losses 
to date have resulted from flooding 
caused by excessive rainfall. Weed 
growth is exceptionally heavy and 
rust infection is spreading. 





International Bulk Plan Grows 


MINNEAPOLIS— This summer the 
International Milling Co. will begin 
operating a bulk flour delivery truck 
to service bakers in the Kansas City 
area. Early in May, it was announced 
that a similar truck would service 
bakers in the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Syracuse, N.Y., areas. For over a 
year the Detroit area has been serv- 
iced. 

The Kansas City truck will carry 
about 40,000 Ib. bulk flour and unload 
into a bakery in one hour. No un- 
loading equipment in the bakery is 
necessary. The truck is designed to 
offer maximum flexibility in serving 
both large and small bakeries having 
storage facilities for bulk flour, the 
company said, claiming that most 
bakeries can construct adequate bulk 


storage at reasonable cost in the area 
now used for storing sacked flour. 
Regularly scheduled bulk flour deliv- 
eries from Kansas City will eliminate 
the necessity for bakers to stock 
large quantities of sacked flour. Stor- 
age space will be reduced and space 
previously used for sacked flour sfoe- 
age can be devoted to more produc- 
tive use. 

The bulk flour truck unloading sys- 
tem requires no unloading equipment‘ 
at the bakery. Pneumatic equipment 
on the truck transfers the flour 


through a completely sealed system 
into any type of bin located anywhere 
in the bakery. Flour can then be han- 
died within the bakery either pneu- 
matically or mechanically with screw 
or bucket conveyors, 
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PICNIC MONTH—Pictured above is the layout for a special newspaper 
advertisement made up by the Bakers of America Program for the con- 
venience of bakers wishing to tie-in with the “JULY IS PICNIC MONTH” 
campaign. E. E. Kelley, Jr., ABA president, explained that a baker’s own 
product will replace the “dummy” loaf in the layout illustration and that his 
copy will be inserted into the space occupied by sample body type. Thus, he 
pointed out, to avoid mechanical error mats which were sent to program 
subscribers did not contain these elements. He urged bakers to capitalize 
on the picnic promotion by using the ad which he said is “designed to place 
your product right in the foreground of all the national and local picnic 


activity.” 





Peavey Program Promotes 
Grain Sanitation on Farms 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


A program which meets the grain 
sanitation problem where the prob- 
lem begins is currently being spon- 
sored throughout the Northwest by 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. It 
is an award program for farm youth 
which is aimed at promoting grain 
sanitation at the farm level. 

At present some 17,000 farm young- 
sters are engaged in the program, 
and it is expected that 25,000 will be 
enrolled by the end of 1954. The 
Peavey program was started last year 
and is continuing for three years. 

Taking part are 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmers of America chapters 
and their leaders in North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Montana is 
to be added this year. 

The Peavey company is contrib- 
uting $1,000 in awards to each of 
the two farm youth organizations in 
each state each year, The total will 
be $8,000 a year, or $24,000 for three 
years. 

The North Dakota FFA organiza- 
tion was the first to complete a year's 
program, and the program was cli- 


maxed recently with a trip to Min- 
neapolis for clean grain award win- 
ners in the state. Eighteen repre- 
sentatives of FFA chapters were 
chosen as leaders of the sanitation 
programs in their chapters, and they 
were entertained and taken on tours 
in Minneapolis. They visited the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, the King 
Midas Dakotah flour mill, Federal 
Reserve Bank and other points of 
interest. 

At one of the luncheons for the 
North Dakota FFA representatives, 
a program feature was a talk on 
rat damage and control by 17-year- 
old Carl Haas of Mott, N.D. He was 
an FFA chapter representative on 
the Minneapolis tour, and he also 
had been a public speaking award 
winner at the North Dakota FFA 
convention, The talk he gave in Min- 
neapolis was the same one he had 
given at meetings in North Dakota. 

Howard W. Files, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., both active in grain sani- 
tation work of the Millers National 
Federation, were guests at the lunch- 


eon and were impressed by the Haas 
youth’s talk. 
Grass Roots Program 


Commenting on the talk and on 
the Peavey - sponsored program for 
farm youth, Mr. Thomas pointed out 
that the grain sanitation problem 
is in large measure one of education 
and that the effort among farm youth 
meets the problem at the grass roots. 

Grain sanitation starts with how 
the grain is kept, and much of the 
problem has come in careless han- 
dling on the farm, Mr. Thomas said. 
A fundamental education process is 
necessary to make everyone aware 
of the problem, he continued, and 
the Peavey program among farm 
youth is one of the finest things be- 
ing done in grain sanitation efforts. 

Through the program, farm youth 
and their parents and neighbors are 
shown the economic value of keep- 
ing grain clean, and they are stimu- 
lated to keep grain clean on their 
own farms and show others how they 
also may do so. The program is car- 
ried out through state and local lead- 
ers of the farm youth organizations. 

It is a chapter or club program, 
not an individual program, and the 
award funds for each organization 
in each state go to the winning chap- 
ters or clubs as selected by state 
leaders. 

Granaries Improved 

The campaign on home farms in- 
cludes surveys made by the individual 
members to determine how well ro- 
dent, insect and other control is be- 
ing carried out. Then, where correc- 
tive measures are necessary, they are 
taken, Another part of the work is 
the community program. The local 
leaders and organizations conduct 
sanitation meetings, make talks, con- 
duct demonstrations, obtain publicity 
and carry out other activities pro- 
moting grain sanitation. 

The 18 boys on the recent Minne- 
apolis tour were winners of the North 
Dakota FFA clean grain program. 
Of a total of 48 chapters, 35 FFA 
chapters in North Dakota partici- 
pated, and 937 Future Farmers over 
the state actively conducted clean 
grain programs. The 35 chapters sur- 
veyed and improved 1,313 grain bins 
with a total capacity of 2,995,876 
bu. 

Cooperating in the tour for the 
North Dakota FFA boys were the 
Peavey company’s agricultural de- 
partment, which conducts the pro- 
gram, Peavey Elevators, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., King Midas Feed 
Mills, King Midas Flour Mills, North- 
west Airlines, Ford Motor Co., Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. and Northwest Country 


Elevator Assn, 
Rat Control 
Carl Haas, the Mott youth who 


spoke in Minneapolis and won the 
FFA public speaking award, helped 
promote grain sanitation with his 
talk in North Dakota on “The Mod- 
ern Pied Piper.” 

Carl reviewed the rat problem, 
pointing out in graphic terms the 
great damage and economic loss rats 
cause in North Dakota and through- 
out the nation. 

“Looking at all this loss caused 
by rats, we see the need for doing 
all that can be done to get rid of 
them,” he said. “Farmers should aim 
at permanent control. The only way 
to accomplish this is to rat-proof 
buildings and eliminate all rat har- 
borages.” 

He explained the steps necessary 
to keep rats from getting into build- 
ings and to clean up harborages. He 
also explained that pre-baiting--ex- 
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posing unpoisoned bait materials—is 
necessary to show which foods will 
be most readily accepted, where baits 
will be taken and how much bait 
material is needed. 

The third step is poisoning, and 
Carl showed the considerable amount 
of research work he did as he out- 
lined the action and use of the well 
publicized Warfarin poison which was 
developed at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

“The killing action of this poison 
is simple,” he explained. “When it is 
eaten, it blocks the action of vitamin 
K, the substance present in green 
plants which is necessary for the ani- 
mal to produce prothrombin, one cf 
the essentials for blood clotting. 
When Warfarin is eaten over a period 
of time, from four to ten days, the 
rat’s blood loses the ability to clot 
and it develops internal hemorrhages, 
first in the lungs and then in other 
internal organs, and bleeds to death. 
There is no pain and the rats keep 
on eating right up to the time of 
death.” 

Concluding, Carl said: “Thus we 
see that Warfarin—a miracle of mod- 
ern chemical science—can actually do 
what legend tells us the Pied Piper 
did for Hamelin Town so long ago.” 

Mr. Files and Mr. Thomas were 
invited to attend the North Dakota 
winners’ luncheon by George W. P. 
Heffelfinger, executive vice president 
of F. H. Peavey & Co. and president 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
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GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATED 

HERINGTON, KANSAS — The 
Sigle-Nagely Grain Company, Inc., 
here, has been incorporated with an 
authorized capitalization of $100,000. 
Harold A. Sigle, John A. Nagely and 
Robert O. Clark, three well known 
grain men and elevator operators, are 
the incorporators. The new firm plans 
to construct a 200,000-bu. capacity 
concrete elevator in Herington, with 
completion slated this fall. Chalmers 
& Borton of Hutchinson has the con- 
tract. 
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W. F. Nicholson Joins 


Ekco Foil Division 


CHICAGO The appointment of 
William F. Nicholson as New England 
sales representative for the Industrial 
Foil Container division of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. was announced recently. 

Lloyd W. Sichel, vice president in 
charge of Ekco’s container division, 
said Mr. Nicholson has been assigned 
the territories of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, with head- 
quarters in Boston. 

Mr. Nicholson formerly was sales 
manager of the Mid-City Uniform 
Cap Co., Chicago. He was also in the 
sales division of the Container Cor- 
poration of America. During World 
War II, he was a major in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. In the Korean war he 
was executive officer of Marine Corps 
headquarters in Washington. He is a 
graduate of Northeastern University, 
Boston. 





BFAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE 
200,000 BU. ELEVATOR 


BALDWIN, KANSAS—The Bald- 
win Elevator Co. has started con- 
struction on a concrete storage ele- 
vator with a storage capacity of 
200,000 bu. The project, costing about 
$125,000, is slated to be completed 
in time for fall crops. It will be 
erected near the site of another ele- 
vator in West Baldwin. 
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IS ON THE WAY! 


Bakers Report Savings From 15c to 25c or More Per Cwt. 


Today International not only provides the 
finest flours available but can deliver them 
in bulk enabling you to save from 15¢ to 25¢ 
or more per cwt. 


If you have a railroad siding and unloading 
facilities at your plant, the flour can be 


delivered to you in International’s Airslide * 


cars at no extra cost. 





If your bakery is not on a railroad siding, 
International can deliver bulk flour to you 
in specially designed pneumatic trucks —all 
you need are bulk storage facilities. 


In transporting flour as in milling, Interna- 
tional leads the way. Ask your International 
representative for details on our bulk 
delivery service. 


International 


MILLING 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


COMPANY 





* Airslide*a trade mark of the 


Fuller Co.’ Catasauqua, Pnn ' 
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WASHINGTON — Despite acreage 
controls over three of the major basic 
crops wheat, corn and cotton-——the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture crop 
report of July 1 clearly shows that 
without further restrictions on plant- 
ing of substitute crops through cross- 
compliance requirements the prob- 
lem of surpluses cannot be checked. 
It is merely transferred from one 
commodity to another. 


This major USDA crop report 
shows that whereas there was a re- 
duction of wheat and cotton acre- 
age there has not been a substantial 
reduction in wheat outturn except as 
abetted by weather and growing con- 
ditions in the spring wheat belt and 
another near billion bushel crop is 
in the making. With consumption 
prospects not materially changed and 
export outlook not too promising it 
is certain now that the carryover at 
the end of another crop year will 
reveal a continuing heavy surplus. 
This gives substance to comments by 
leading Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials that the disposal of 
these grain surpluses is likely to be 
a matter of 5-10 years’ solution. 

For the next crop it will now clear- 
ly be necessary to drop permitted 
wheat acreage to the mandatory 55 
million acre level if any progress is 
to be made in lowering the wheat 
surplus. 


Cross-Compliance Factor 


To show the effects of acreage con- 
trols and marketing quotas on some 
crops without the further implement 
of cross-compliance it is necessary 
only to survey the production of other 
smal! grains and oilseeds where acre- 
age has been widely expanded follow- 
ing the ever-human attribute of purse 
appeal of the individual. 

Corn is an outstanding example. 
Acreage controls are in effect on this 
crop without the support of market- 
ing quotas for the commercial corn 
area. Yet the estimated outturn of 
that crop for this year is now seen 
in excess of last year due in part to 
an almost ineffective change in total 
planted acres for harvest as com- 
pared with 1953 and an anticipated 
increase in yields per acre. Using 
rounded figures, all corn acreage for 
the major corn belt states, the acre- 
age for the 1954 crop is almost ex- 
actly the same as last year. 

For those same states oat acreage 
expanded slightly—less than a million 
acres in all. 

For both crops in these same states 
however, yields per acre are now indi- 
cated above those of 1953 with the 
largest increase in oat yields dis- 
closing for the 1954 crop a probable 
yield of 36.8 bu. as compared with 
30.9 last year; for corn the yield per 
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Heavy Outturns Seen Despite Acreage 
Controls, USDA Crop Report Indicates 





SEWING QUEEN—Covering a home 
freezer top to match a favorite house 
dress or to carry out the color scheme 
of a kitchen is another idea for using 
the cotton packaging of feed, flour, 
fertilizer and other farm and home 
products. The 12-cu. ft. International 
Harvester freezer is one of many 
valuable prizes to be awarded the 
lucky Miss or Mrs. who wins the title 
of 1954 “International Cotton Bag 
Sewing Queen.” The contest is spon- 
sored through state and regional fairs 
by the National Cotton Council and 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
with the cooperation of Pfaff Sew- 
ing Machines. 





acre this year is now forecast at 41.3 
bushels as against 39.6 a year ago. 


Oat Acreage Up 


However, on a national basis oat 
acreage is up nearly 22 million acres 
this year over 1953 with both yield 
and acreage factors contributing to 
the forecast outturn of a record crop 
of approximately 1.5 billion bushels 

According to the USDA report, 
Statistical material does not disclose 
any marked attention on the part 
of farmers to acreage controls with- 
out the enforcement power of mar- 
keting quotas. But on the other hand 
USDA notes that farmers were prob- 
ably more persuaded by favorable 
hog-corn feeding relationship than 
other influences. At the time the 
acreage goals were announced in 
an earlier report on acreage inten- 
tions USDA remarked that corn acre- 
age intentions at that time were not 
an accurate barometer of final con- 
ditions since farmers were not aware 
of their acreage allotments. Now, 
however, it is seen that in only two 
states, Illinois and Kansas, planted 





USDA Crop Report July | 


Vield Per Acre (bu. 


Indicated Har 
July 1, vested 

Crep 1953 1954 1953 
torn ll, bu 39.48 1.9 80,279 
Wheat, all, bu 17.3 18.4 67,608 
Winter, bu 18.8 19.9 16,681 

All epe’@, bu 13.9 14.7 20,927 
lburum, bu 70 11.9 1,865 

Oth, ep'a, bu 14.6 15.0 19,062 

fat ba 30.9 36.8 39,358 
Barley bu 28.2 28.9 R534 
Rye, bu 13.0 13.5 1,382 
Flaxseed, bu 84 9.1 4,380 
Bayheam’*. bu vee 16,085 
Soyt'ne for beans » 14,366 


"Grown alone for all purposes, 


Acreage (in thousands) 


Total Production 
(in thousands of bu.) 


For 1954 Indicated 
harvest percent July 1 
1954 of 1953 1953 1954 
SO,164 100.0 3,176,615 3,311,493 
43,726 79.5 1 168,53¢ 998,321 
18,090 41,6 877,511 758,440 
15,636 74,7 291,028 229,881 
1,564 83.9 12,967 18,654 
14,072 73,8 278,058 211,227 
41,980 106.7 1,216,416 1,544,674 
12,885 151.0 24L,0185 $72,519 
1,706 123.4 17,998 23,102 
5,507 125.7 36,815 50,359 
18,825 117.0 
17,329 120.6 


acreage is lower than the first report 
of intentions. 

The 300,000 acre decline in corn 
for 1954 is more than replaced by 
shift into soybeans where this year’s 
acreage for beans is up by better 
than 400,000 acres plus a slight in- 
crease in oat plantings. 

For the corn crop through June 
USDA reports excellent progress but 
warns that additional moisture will 
be required in July if the pace of the 
crop is to be maintained. In the north 
central region indications disclose a 
probable yield of 47.8 bushels per 
acre, exceeded only in 1948 and 1952. 

Farm stocks of corn are reported 
for July 1 at approximately 986 mil- 
lion bushels with slightly over 900 
million bushels held in the north cen- 
tral states. April-June disappearance 
is estimated at 483 million, larger 
than the two previous years but be- 
low most of the past 12 years. 

Soybean Production Looms Large 

Soybeans and sorghums are two 
crops making sensational advances 11 
production outlooks and acreage 
where farmers appear to have been 
impelled by different basic motives 
in their switches. 

USDA reports a 50% increase in 
soybean acreage for beans over aver- 
age plantings for beans alone—with 
17.3 million acres expected to be 
harvested. On the basis of average 
yields this would indicate a crop of 
approximately 365 million bushels. 
It is significant to note from the 
USDA report that areas which show 
the largest increase in bean acreage 
are those states which historically 
harvest the major proportion of that 
crop for beans. If yields should attain 
the record level of 1949, bean outturn 
from indicated acreage, given ade- 
quate weather, would reach the rec- 
ord level of 385 million bushels. 

The expansion of soybean acreage 
in large part may be attributed to 
high prices which have prevailed for 
the crop during the past year as well 
as planting of beans in acres diverted 
from wheat and cotton. The largest 
acreage increase occurred in Minne- 
sota where the USDA reports that 
the expansion has been north and 
west of the old bean area of that 
state. In the north central region as 
a whole the increase in soybean acre- 
age is reported as 18%. 

Probably influenced by cut in cot- 
ton acreage the soybean belt con- 
tinues to expand in the south central 
states with emphasis on the delta 
area of Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 


Low Soybean Stocks 


Soybean stocks on farms as of 
July 1 are reported to be 3.6 million 
bushels, the lowest for the past 12 
years. Farm disappearance in April- 
June is estimated at 33.1 million 
bushels, most of which is said to have 
been used for seed. 

USDA shows that there has been 
a 40% increase in sorghum acreage 
over last year. The increase is attri- 
buted largely to diversion of acres 
from other crops under allotment 
controls, heavy wheat acreage aban- 
donment and favorable moisture con- 
ditions at time of planting. 

Texas leads all other states in in- 
creasing its acreage—by 40% up to 
9.1 million acres. Kansas, with a 
planted acreage of 5.6 million, how- 
ever, shows an even greater increase 
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Winter Wheat Production 
(Selected States) 





Acreage —Production 
For 
Har har Pro- Indi- 
vested vest tion cated 
1953 1954 1953 1954 

Thousand acres Thousand bushels 
Pa 862 724 20,688 18,462 
Ohio 2,384 1,764 69,136 47,628 
Ind 1,648 1,269 46,144 36,801 
il 2,103 1,556 56,781 44,346 
Mich 1,515 1,030 44,692 29,870 
Mo 1,578 1,262 41,028 34,705 
Neb 3,778 3,098 85,005 66,607 
Kansas 11,573 9,606 144,662 163,302 
Okla 4,718 70,776 70,770 
Texas 3,116 23,035 31,160 
Mont 1,425 28,500 31,350 
Idaho 702 20,817 17,550 
Colo 1,5 40,502 15,160 
Wash 1,3 61,732 53,998 
Ore 984 28,044 21,249 
Calif 594 487 11,286 11,201 


Production of Spring Wheat 
Other Than Durum 
(Selected States) 


Acreage -~Production 
For 

Har har Pro Indi 

vested vest duction cated 

1953 1954 1953 1954 
Thousand acres Thousand bushels 
Minn. 914 676 14,624 11,492 
N. Dak 8,115 6,654 89,265 86,502 
8 Dak 2,956 2,306 25,126 25,366 
Mont 4,631 3,242 85,674 58,356 
Idaho 851 46% 25,530 14,040 


Grain Stocks on Farms July 1 


1953 1954 

Crop 1,000 bu 1,000 bu. 
Corn for grain 984,975 986,080 
Wheat (old crop) 73,105 102,997 
Oats (old crop) 218,757 204,050 
Barley (old crop) 25,479 34,945 
Rye (old crop) . 1,500 2,845 
Flaxseed (old crop) 1,670 4,482 
Soybeans : 20,393 3,566 





percentage-wise—50%. In the wheat 
States such as Nebraska, Colorado 
and Oklahoma, sharp acreage in- 
creases are recorded. It is pointed out 
in the report that in many of these 
states sharp reduction of feed grain 
reserves as well as cover crop protec- 
tion may have stimulated activity in 
sorghum production. 
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Incorporation of 
Carpenter Baking Co., 


Milwaukee, Announced 


MILWAUKEE One of Milwau- 
kee’s oldest bakeries assumed a new 
corporation status July 10. The new 
firm is the Carpenter Baking Co., 
Inc., a Wisconsin corporation. 

The incorporation was announced 
by James E. Burgess, who resides at 
611 E. Henry Clay St., Milwaukee, 
speaking on behalf of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Burgess also announced the 
appointment of himself as a director 
and the appointment of three other 
well-known Milwaukee men to serve 
on the board. They are Joseph M. 
Carpenter, T. E. McCully, and Frank 
Posik, Jr. The company list of officers 
and directors announced includes Jay 
Burns, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, Guy W. Burns, president and 
treasurer, Lloyd R. Wolfe, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Albert S. Barney, 
director and Jean B. Szymanski, di- 
rector. 
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Arkell & Smiths 
Purchases Bag 
Plant in New York 


NEW YORK — Arkell and Smiths 
has just acquired its fourth bag-mak- 
ing plant. Located at Hudson Falls, 
N.Y., the plant was formerly owned 
by Union Bag & Paper Corp., which 
will continue to act as a selling 
agent. 

Arkell and Smiths also operates 
bag-making plants at Mobile, Ala., 
Wellsburg, W. Va., and Canajoharie, 
if 
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Arlee Andre 
Nebraska Consolidated 
Holds Open House in 


New Research Labs 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Over 340 employ- 
ees of Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
are being invited to attend a series 
of breakfasts in their newly com- 
pleted research laboratories here. The 
purpose of the “open house,” accord- 
ing to Arlee Andre, vice president, 
was to demonstrate to employees the 
great emphasis the company places 
on quality control. 

Mr. Andre said, “While our staff 
has been doubled, the new labora- 
tories have tripled our research fa- 
cilities. As the food industry swings 
back into a highly competitive field, 
quality control and continuing new 
product research are management's 
answers for continued growth and 
expansion. For this reason we are 
always looking for ‘creative’ research 
men, and at the same time, carry on 
extensive field studies to determine 


the trends in consumer desires and 
eating habits.” 
As the new laboratories were 


opened Mr. Andre also observed his 
25th anniversary with Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills. He started with the 
company on @ part-time basis while 
attending university and has been as- 
sociated with its research department 
since then 
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Four Receive 1954 
AIB Scholarships 


CHICAGO—The C. B. Morison Me- 
morial Scholarship, established this 
year by the board of directors of the 
American Institute of Baking, has 
been awarded to Carlton L. Walker, 
21-year-old Jamaican baker. Mr. 
Walker will attend the institute’s 
course in Baking Science and Tech- 
nology from Aug. 2 through Dec. 17 
this year 

Other scholarships were awarded 
to Donald E. George, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas (Joe Lowe Foundation); 
Harry McNeill, Helena, Mont. (Ekco 
Foundation), and John F. Tribolet, 
Lawrence Harbor, N.Y. (Standard 
Brands, Inc.). 

Scholarships for the AIB School of 
Baking are supported by donors 
among the allied industries, and pay 
full tuition plus allowance toward 
living expenses. 
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Major Trade Changes Arise as Result 
Of Continuing Surplus of Farm Crops 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Apart from the 
magnitude of crop production indi- 
cated as of July 1 by the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its first 
major crop report of 1954, there are 
a number of highlights aside from 
facts and statistics. 

The most obvious is that even with 
acreage controls over some of the 
major crops there will still be un- 
abated production of those crops in 
excess of foreseeable requirements 
and certainly no prospect of any re- 
duction of the carryover of those 
crops on June 30, 1955. 

Stemming from that observation, 
but directly pertinent is the produc- 
tion of other small grain crops and 
oilseed which emphasizes the continu- 
ing storage problem facing the gov- 
ernment. Recently a consequential 
USDA official remarked that it now 
seemed likely that the USDA would 
have to expand its temporary bin 
storage facilities by 300-500 million 
bushels. Later another official quali- 
fied this observation by saying that 
this estimate seemed on the high side 
and that nothing would be under- 
taken without adequate survey of re- 
quirements and a thorough discussion 
with all elements of the grain ware- 
housing industry. Those observations 
were made prior to the July 1 crop 
report but probably in full knowledge 
from USDA sources that the crop 
report would be well along the lines 
officially reported. 

Warehouse Industry Dilemma 

Expansion of government storage, 
if necessary even in so-called tem- 
porary bin storage, is difficult to 
oppose by the warehouse industry 
since effective opposition might re- 
duce expansion plans and thereby 
deprive farmers of full loan protec- 
tion for their crops. However, the 
steadily increasing quantity of stor- 
age facilities of the government even 
of the so-called temporary bin type, 
cannot be less than disturbing to the 
warehousing industry as a whole. It 
is said that the temporary bin space 
ultimately can be sold off to farmers 
when it is no longer needed or as 
side facilities to existing country ele- 
vators. 

But it has been called to the at- 
tention of The Northwestern Miller 
by shrewd grain warehousing opera- 
tors that conditions in that industry 
are now closely approaching those 
which existed at one time in the 
milling industry where over-capacity 
threatened the financial structure of 
the entire industry. The warehouse- 
men now face the threat of further 
expansion to meet a peak condition 
in grain production which the USDA 
is now taking drastic steps to halt. 

Foreign Terminals 

Some quarters suggest that it 
might be more appropriate to under- 
take large foreign situated terminal 
storage facilities. This would be ac- 
complished through the use of coun- 
terpart currencies held, or which may 
be obtained, by the U.S. to erect 
or finance for private operators to 
hold our wheat reserves off the U.S. 
market and in newly expanding 
wheat consuming regions such as 
Japan rather than to expand the 
domestic storage industry any furth- 
er. It is further suggested that under 


the short 


term amortization pro- 
visions of the tax law that short 
term write-offs of foreign located 


grain storage facilities would be avail- 
able under the law for U.S. taxpayers 
However, that suggestion may have 
some serious trade repercussions or 
drawbacks since there was no known 
effort on the part of the warehous- 
ing industry to exploit that condi- 
tion. In the cotton industry there 
has been substantial pressure for the 
government to insure forward ship- 


ments of U.S. cotton surpluses to 
foreign storage. 
There is some element of reas- 


surance to the warehousing industry 
however in that the USDA does not 
plan *to act abruptly or before a 
thorough study of storage facilities 
and probable requirements is made 
and the entire issue made the sub- 
ject of a government-industry con- 
ference with all segments of the 
warehousing industry represented. 

But on the other hand the size of 
the indicated 1954 crops emphasizes 
the seriousness of the problem, not- 
withstanding planned drastic controls 
over further crop production. 


Impact of Fertilizers 

An intangible factor in crop esti- 
mating at this time is of course the 
weather and the influence of modern 
fertilizing practices in the farm belt. 
A corn production expert, the former 
secretary of agriculture, Henry A 
Wallace, has been reported as _ re- 
cently saying that the use of nitrog- 








M. R. Springer 


DAY CO. APPOINTMENTS — A. B. 
Osgood, president, The Day Co., Min- 
neapolis, has announced the election 
of M. R. Springer as vice president in 
charge of engineering and the ap- 
pointment of A. E. Swanson as gen- 
eral manager of the dust filter depart- 
ment to supervise dust filter design, 
sales and service. Mr. Springer has 
been chief engineer since 1950. Before 
joining the Day firm he was in the 
engineering department of Cargill, 
Inc. Mr. Swanson, with many years of 
experience in the dust filtration field, 
joined Day in 1951. The company is 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
dust control equipment and of bulk 
storing and handling equipment. It 
operates six plants in the U.S. and 
Canada. 


enous fertilizer materials may be 
a corn crop expansion factor similar 
to hybrid seed. 

Previously another eminent farm 
economist stated that nitrogen would 
advance corn production about at the 
same pace as hybrid seed except that 
this advance would come quickly in 
a period of a few years rather than 
the slow exploitation of the hybrid 
seed possibilities. This crop year may 
reveal the accuracies of these fore- 
casts. But it is difficult for the offi- 
cial crop reporter to qualify his esti- 
mates at this time on potential yields 
based on expanded use of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in the corn belt. Use fac- 
tors in this fertilizer are not enough 
or widely known to be used as a 
reliable factor in yield forecasting. 
But at the same time broadly ex- 
panding use of anhydrous ammonia 
could well be the surprise element in 
this year’s crop outturn. 

For the major commodity markets 
the expanding nature of the USDA 
position in crop production and crop 
surpluses is far from reassuring. Ad- 
ding to this dark prospect is the 
aspect of surplus disposal legislation 
with Congress providing or planning 
availability of nearly 13 billion dol- 
lars for foreign o: domestic disposal 
of existing surpluses through sales 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
for foreign currencies. While one 
measure already signed into the law 
this week, 8.2475, does permit inclu- 
sion of privately-owned stocks of 
surpluses in such sales but requiring 
replacement from the CCC surplus 
supp! ialer does not seem to reflect 
broad need for the use of commodity 
futures markets until some large 
part of these huge grain and oil sur- 
pluses is worked off. 


Inventories Undesirable 

Briefly in the vegetable oil, dairy 
and grain and milling fields there is 
little incentive to hold inventories 
since almost at every point one turns 
the government has available stocks 
for sale. No one wants to hold an in- 
ventory facing those conditions. 
Therefore the speculative holder of 
commodities, the big future markets, 
appear to face a bleak outlook im- 
mediately ahead. 

Ordinarily, bountiful crops used to 
be the take-off point for broad gen- 
eral optimism since it forecast a 
prosperous agricultural community. 
But now the huge overhang of previ- 
ous crop surpluses plus the probability 
of more bumper crops acts as a 
depressant even if the loan programs 
can be made fully effective. 

For soybeans however, the outlook 
is not bleak due to some unusual 
world supply conditions. With an in- 
dicated production of more than 365 
million bushels of soybeans, trade 
and government experts predict an 
export movement from the new crop 
of between 50-75 million bushels. 
These experts forecast a minimum 
export of 50 million bushels largely 
on the basis of undeferrable demand 
from such areas as Japan which 
probably will not be able to attain 
its requirements formerly largely 
supplied from the Manchurian main- 
land. Thus far Japanese forward buy- 
ing of soybeans has not been unduly 
large, supporting che predictions that 
soybean exports will reach the mini- 
mum of 50 million. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The tremendous sales of hard win- 
ter wheat flour were the highlight 
of the flour business last week and 
overshadowed all other market de- 
velopments. 

The sales were made July 6 in 
what was probably the biggest flour 
selling spree in history. All classes 
of the trade booked hard winter 
bakery flour, and the total business 
wae estimated at 20 million sacks. 
Bookings were for 90 to 120 days for 
some; others booked for longer pe- 
riods, up to six months in some cases. 

Southwestern mills’ sales for the 
week averaged 1,650 to 1,700% of 
capacity. This compares with 180% 
the previous week. Little business 
was done after the big flurry. 

There were some fill-in sales of 
spring wheat flour last week to job- 
bers and some bakers, and additional 
family flour business was done on 
protection against a further price ad- 
vance. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 147% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 211% of five-day ca- 
pacity for the previous week. 

In the central states, flour sales 
improved. In addition to increased 
hard winter business, there were 
brisk sales of soft wheat flours again. 
Cracker-cookie types were sold along 
with some grades of cake flour. 

U.S. flour export business showed 
some improvement. Norway and the 
Netherlands bought several lots from 
U.S. mills. The United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund bought 5,897 tons of 
flour from a U.S. mill, and the rest 
of the total purchase of 25,249 tons 
went to mills outside the U.S. 

From eastern Canada, it was re- 
ported that the downward trend of 
flour moving on the U.K. market was 
the chief feature of trade recently. 
Routine export outlets for Canadian 
mills provided only fair business last 
week, with competition from other 
suppliers still effective in keeping 
Canadian mills out of the running. 

Last week, which included the 
Fourth of July holiday, found U.S. 
flour production decreasing. Output 
for the week averaged 78% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 84% the previ- 
ous week. Most areas showed produc- 
tion declines from the previous week. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills last week dropped off from the 
previous week but were still above 
100% of capacity. 

Sales averaged 147% of four-day 
capacity, compared with 211% of 
five-day capacity the previous week 
and 88% a year ago. 

There was some fill-in bakery flour 
business on. protection against ad- 
vanees, and additional family flour 
bookings developed on_ protection 
against another 20¢ price increase 
last week, 

Most of the flour buying attention 
was on hard winters last week, and 
there was not a great deal of activ- 
ity in spring bakery flour. However, 
some price increases the first part 
of the week, with protection, found 
scattered sales being made to jobbers 
and some bakers. 

The lots were not large and the 
sales were mostly for nearby deliv- 
ery. Orders were mostly for single 
ears or in some cases a couple of 
cars. 

Some buyers have booked into Au- 
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Big Hard Winter Sales 
Highlight Flour Trade 








20 Million Sacks 


KANSAS CITY — Early estimates 
of the amount of hard winter wheat 
flour booked by bakers in the big 
buying rush last week proved much 
too low. Trade estimates now place 
the final figure on volume of book- 
ings during that sales period at close 
to 20 million sacks, about twice the 
early expectations. The sales were 
the largest on record for any single 
booking wave and possibly covered 
the baking industry’s normal require- 
ments of hard winter wheat flour for 
about four months as an average. 
Some bakers, of course, booked for a 
shorter period than this and others 
for a longer term, up to six months 
and a few beyond, 





gust, but most have not gone beyond 
July. 

Some fairly good bookings of fam- 
ily flour were reported, but sales 
were not as large as in the previous 
week, when there also had been a 
price increase as wheat prices rose. 
Some bookings for 30 to 45 days were 
made, 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week were 90% of four-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 96% of five- 
day capacity the previous week. 

Following the price increases early 
in the week, markets moved down- 
ward again. 

Quotations July 9: Standard pat- 
ent $6.86, short patent $6.96, high 
gluten $7.61, family flour $6.89@7.75, 


first clear $6.18@6.48, whole wheat 
$6.96 @ 7.01. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Taking a cue from 
hard winter market traditions sur- 
rounding the Fourth of July move- 
ment peak, millers and bakers July 6 
engaged -in what perhaps may be 
the biggest southwestern flour selling 
spree in history. Early sales indica- 
tions proved to be far below the 
volume of bakery flour business that 
was done during that day and into 
the night, and trade sources now 
place their estimates at close to 20 
million sacks. 

There was almost a universal de- 
sire to book flour after the situation 
got under way, and the result was a 
volume of bookings that was tremen- 
dous, Sales for the week averaged 
from 1,650 to 1,700% of capacity. 
Most of the business was done on 
that one day, for activity was quiet 
during the remainder of the week. 
Also, nearly every account went off 
the price - date - of - shipment policy 
which had gripped the market for 
several months previous. 

The sales percentage compares 
with 180% in the previous week and 
136% a year ago. Only a fraction of 
a percent of the week’s business was 
for export. 

The bakery flour sales were with 
every class of trade from the largest 
chain down to the smaller users. The 
extent of bookings varied with some 
for 90 to 120 days and others for 
longer periods perhaps to six months. 
The selling wave was so intense that 
it became a question of which buyers 
were reached by which mills first by 
telephone and telegraph as to how 
the business was worked. 

When the situation had died down, 
there was very little business left to 
work for an extended period of time, 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Blend Business Quiet; 
Durum Wheat Prices Again Strong 


Sales of semolina blends were light 
last week. A number of macaroni 
product manufacturers’ plants were 
closed for vacation periods, and this 
Slowed activity in the durum prod- 
ucts market. Also, high durum wheat 
prices dampened interest in purchas- 
ing. 

There was a little buying of durum 
products, but it did not amount to a 
great deal. Directions as well as sales 
were reported generally slow because 
of plant closings. 

Receipts of durum wheat were 
rather light, and there was active 
interest among mills. Top grades of 
durum rose further, reaching $3.62 
bu, at Minneapolis July 9. And with 
durum prices up semolina blend quo- 
tations increased, being $8.10@8.15 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, July 9. 

Durum product buyers’ price ideas 
were below the current market, and 
the buyers appeared to be watching 
the market and waiting for new crop 
developments. 

Some buyers have booked ahead to 
Sept. 1 and others to Aug. 1, while 
some have resisted prices for some 
time and are on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Both durum product millers and 
buyers were keeping an eye on the 
weather situation, waiting to see 
whether the rust threat might de- 
velop into serious damage to the 
crop. 

Meanwhile, the government's July 
1 crop report forecast a 1954 crop 
of 18,654,000 bu. This would be 44% 


more than last year’s crop of 12,- 
967,000 bu. and compares with av- 
erage production of 35,486,000 bu. 
The USDA report also noted the 
rust threat. The 1954 planted acreage 
of durum wheat estimated at 1,645,- 
000 acres, is the lowest of record 
and is 22% below last year. Although 
provisions were made to increase 
acreage allotments for durum wheat, 
growers have been reluctant to plant 
the grain because of the threat of 
rust damage. Growers are expected 
to harvest 1,564,000 acres, which 
would be 16% less than last year. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 1 were as follows: 
13.5% 

60 Ib $3.42@ 3.6 


Moisture or Less 


8 Ib 
7 Ib 


5 Ib 
4 Ib 
53 Ib 
52 lb 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


§-day wk. Wkly. %o 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

July 5-9 - 168,500 82.250 48 

Previous week 168,500 *125,179 74 

Year ago 189,500 124,924 66 

Crop Year 

Production 

July 1-9, 1954 132,280 

July 1-10, 1953 218,578 

*Revised. Totals include blended prod- 
ucts. 
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Millfeed Market 


Undertone Firmer 


Millfeed markets were showing a 
firmer undertone early this week. 
Interest was reported a little better, 
and the hot weather in the midwest 
was noted. Prices did not change 
much during the past week. With 
formula feed business rather slow, 
demand for millfeed from feed man- 
ufacturers has been light, and sup- 
plies of millfeed have been ample. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest last week continued at a 
slow to fair pace. Demand for some 
types of feed held up well, but in 
general activity was rather limited. 

The quiet situation was attributed 
in large measure to low poultry prod- 
uct prices and market uncertainty 
on the part of buyers. Poor egg and 
poultry meat prices limited feed 
sales, although some feed men in- 
dicated the volume was fairly good 
considering the current situation. 

With the big turkey population, 
turkey feed sales remained good, and 
hog feed volume also continued fairly 
good. Dairy feed business was slow 
seasonally and also limited by the 
milk price situation. 

Dealers’ stocks were reported low 
and they were buying only hand-to- 
mouth. Manufacturers said this was 
a result of uncertainty on the part 
of dealers in regard to the price out- 
look, which in turn was a reflection 
of the feeders’ attitude. It was felt 
that when the price support situa- 
tion, including dairy support prices, 
became settled and when the general 
market picture became more certain 
in farmers’ and dealers’ minds, feed 
business would pick up further. 

Depressed poultry and egg markets 
continued to cut into formula feed 
business in the Southwest, but good 
demand for hog and turkey feed 
held production in the area up to a 
point fairly good for this time of 
year. Country run egg prices of 15 
@20¢ doz. caused some growers to 
consider liquidation, but 9@10¢ Ib. 
for hens has discouraged this in some 
cases. Thus with sluggish returns 
from either eggs or liquidation, many 
are holding off purchasing feed and 
allowing the flocks to scratch as best 
they can. 

Hog prices continued at market 
highs for the year, and the demand 
for hog feed kept pace with this 
optimistic tone. Increased feed intake 
by turkeys caused sales of turkey 
feed to improve or hold to a good 
volume for those mills specializing 
in this trade. Extended hot, dry 
weather has been harmful to grass- 
lands causing pasture usage to be 
less effective. 

Formula feed demand continued 
only fair in the central states. Some 
mills felt that business would be on 
a hand-to-mouth basis for the next 
few weeks as this is a seasonally 
slow period for formula feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 40,251 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller, Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,143 in the 
previous week and 44,350 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
61,185 tons as compared with 70,957 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 


Show Further Increases 


Huge Hard Winter Wheat Flour Sales 
Bring Additional Strength to Market 


Wheat futures prices made addi- 
tional advances last week, largely on 
the strength of the huge hard winter 
wheat flour sales. Increases ranging 
up to more than 7¢ bu. were recorded 
at Kansas City, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis during the week. 

The Minneapolis July contract 
didn’t show much change for the 
period, but otherwise the week's 
gains ranged from 3¢ bu. at Minne- 
apolis to 9¢ bu. at Kansas City. Most 
of the strength was in evidence early 
in the week, prices tapering off later. 
Early this week, however, there were 
new advances. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 9 were: Chicago—July $2.02% @ 
5g, September $2.0542 @ %, December 
$2.08%2 @ %, March $2.10% @ %; Kan- 
sas City July $2.14, July hard 
$2.17@ 4%, September hard $2.18% @ 
2.19, December hard $2.18% @%, 
March hard $2.16%; Minneapolis— 
July $2.3042, September $2.28%, De- 
cember $2.26. 

Much of the futures price strength 
came as a result of hedging against 
the tremendous sales of hard winter 
bakery flour last week. Total sales 
were estimated at 20 million sacks. 


Loan Program 


Meanwhile, the government loan 
program continued effective in hoid- 
ing up prices and the expectation of 
strong winter wheat harvest pres- 
sure on the market disappeared. It 
also appeared that there would be 
enough storage to take care of the 
spring wheat crop. 

The threat of rust damage in the 
spring wheat area continued as a 
bullish market factor. The actual 
outcome of the crop, of course, will 
depend on the weather and its effect 
on rust development. 

While the loan program was reduc- 
ing cash supplies, it was noted that 
the markets had not yet felt the ef- 


fect of the soft red wheat harvest 
and later the spring harvest. 
The government’s July 1 spring 


wheat estimate was smaller than ex- 
pected by the trade. The total 1954 
wheat crop was estimated at 988,321,- 
000 bu., including 229,881,000 bu. of 
spring wheat and 758,440,000 bu. of 
winter wheat. Carryover of old wheat 
on farms July 1 was 103 million 
bushels, the largest since 1944. 

One of the factors in the increase 
in wheat prices was the fact that 
marketings of winter wheat were ex- 
pected to taper off. 

Following the futures advances 
early in the week, there were some de- 
clines. These were attributed in part 
to the let-up in flour business. Also, 


there was greater selling of cash 
wheat after the market increases 
with storage becoming somewhat 
tighter. 


Wheat export business was quiet, 
and there was no gain in the export 
outlook. 

While some premiums for cash 
wheat worked lower, futures prices 
were higher, thus holding up cash 
wheat prices. 

Mill demand for available supplies 
of milling wheat was generally 
strong, and while some premiums 
worked lower, the basic futures were 
higher. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 26.8 million bushels for the 


week ended July 8 compared with 
24.1 million the previous week and 
29.7 for the comparable week a year 
earlier. At Minneapolis receipts of all 
classes totaled 1,453 cars while Du- 
luth took in 1,461. Of the Minne- 
apolis receipts 575 cars were for CCC 
accounts. 

The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis held fairly tight, but the situ- 
ation was eased somewhat toward 
the close of the week. Recent sub- 
stantial advances have permitted the 
CCC to sell some of its higher protein 
iots. Premiums on ordinary wheat re- 
mained unchanged as compared with 
the futures but trading basis on 12 
and 13% proteins was 2¢ higher as 
compared with the futures with 14% 
protein and higher 4¢ up. 

On July 8 trading ranges for No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
Northern Spring were as follows: 
Ordinary 4¢ to 6¢ over July, 11% pro- 
tein 6¢ to 8¢ over, 12% protein 14¢ 
to 22¢ over, 13% protein 27¢ to 37¢ 
over, 14% protein 42¢ to 54¢ over, 
15% protein 59¢ to 69¢ over, 16% 
protein 81¢ to 89¢ over. Minneapolis 
July wheat advanced 5%¢, closing 
July 8 at $2.32. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 12.40%, durum 11.04%. 

Bids on durum wheat were ad- 
vanced 12¢ during the week. Offer- 
ings were light and mill demand gen- 
erally active. Bids based on test 
weight ran as follows: 60 lb. $3.42@ 
3.62, 59 Ib. $3.37 @$3.57, 58 lb. $3,27@ 
3.52, 57 Ib. $3.22@3.47, 56 lb. $3.17@ 
3.42, 55 Ib. $2.97@3.32, 54 lb. $2.77@ 
3.22. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on July 9: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.34% @2.35% 


11% Protein . 2.34% 42.36% 
12% Protein .. 2.42% 42.49% 
13% Portein . - 2.55% 02.64% 
14% Protein . . 2.72% @2.84% 
15% Protein . - 2.89% 42.99% 
16% Protein . 3.11% 3.19% 


Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No 
Test weight—2@5¢ each Ib 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Erratic Market 

An erratic, highly unpredictable 
market for cash wheat has been en- 
countered since the advent of the 
new crop movement in the South- 
west. Unusual strength has been dis- 
played by the basic July future, as 
well as the other options, beginning 
even before the harvest gained any 
headway. Premiums have been rela- 
tively weak on the lower ends of 
the protein ranges, while the prem- 
iums in the range of milling quality 
have generally been working toward 
the easier side. Yet bids are still 
relatively high for good milling types 
and the market is unusually firm for 
this time of the year. 

A week ago ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter was quoted 1%@ 
2%¢ over July hard wheat, 12.50% 
protein was 7@48¢ over, 13% protein 
9@52¢ over and 14% 13@56¢ over. 
By July 12 the high end of the 
range was down 2¢ on ordinary, 13¢ 
lower on 12.50% protein and 15¢ 
down on the higher proteins. Best 
12.50% protein was 35¢ over 
July hard, 13% 37¢ over and 14% 


1 Heavy 
under 68 Ib. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








July 5-9, *Previous July 6-106, July 7-11, July 8-12, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1961 
Northwest 578,315 662,304 624,843 69.120 660,344 
Southwest 1,032,036 1,109,468 1,124,226 1,129,168 1,132,326 
Buffalo 154,844 196 846 446,051 499.804 436,467 
Central and Southeast 399,715 376,616 626,407 462,925 508,930 
North Pacific Coast 293,738 303,455 248.478 253,069 227,782 
Totals 2,758,048 2,948,689 2,969,004 2,084,074 2 973,848 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 75 75 75 75 
*Revised ‘ 
Crop year flour preduction 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, cr July 1 to-———~ 
July 5-9, Previous July 6-10, July 7-12, July &-13, July 9, July 10, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest o “iE 90 a4 83 80 $43,235 938,478 
Southwest 79 85 87 84 as 1,476,822 1,806, 600 
Buffalo 98 108 97 79 96 653,582 717,272) 
Central and 8. BE. 59 56 78 68 76 660,361 748, 7088 
N. Pacific Coast a4 7 71 69 63 444,384 431,978 
Totals 78 S4 77 81 80 3,967,384 4,642,929 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ace 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
July 5-9 279.850 214.620 17 July 6-9 . 263,500 179,815 70 
Previous week 79.850 232,113 bs] Previous week 263,600 °214, 151 at» 
Year ago 274,850 © 240,121 se COY@ar ago 282,500 230,277 91 
Two years ago 340,600 269,861 80 Two Fears age 282,600 261,623 80 
Wve-year averame 92 Five year average s wee rere 81 
Ten-year average : . 91 Ten-year average . , wetind sit jak a 


*Revised 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
“ a Montana and lowa: 
5-day week Flour % ac- ‘ . 
capacity output tivity h-day — ¥ _— S — 
. 91 28 ° . capacity output vity 
o— 9-8 . rigte 4! 416 = July 5-9 481,260 398 600 a3 
Perens WEEK, 2, 8ieers one ty Previous week 481,250 448,183 98 
— — sos RASaEe ny or 59 )6|CX@ar Ago 546,250 394,566 82 
moe Ae — .. ete,75 009,654 91 Two years ago 562,000 437,508 KO 
= gh deg ee ; 91 Five-year average ; ; 76 
en-year average ‘ ' 9 Ten-year average ; ; : 4 
BUFFALO *Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac- PACIFIC COAST 
capacity output = tivity Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast: 
July 5-9 159,500 154,844 98 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Previous week 159,500 196 = = Washington Mills 
. aug 59.500 4,05 
xe a _ “ : oe : 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Two years ago 459,800 439,804 93 Mt tput tivit 
Five-year average . o4 capacity outpw vity 
Ten-year average ' $2 July 5-9 215,000 180,738 a4 
Previous week 215,000 *149,904 BK 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago . 220,000 148,478 64 
Pt . r+- M P4 
Mille in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Two yeare ago 230,000 163,302 +4 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Five-year average sis dee ; 76 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt: a year pte oor 7 
5-day week Flour % ae- Reviaes 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 5-9 671,400 399,715 59 July 5-9 133,000 113,000 a4 
Previous week 671,400 *376,616 56 Previous week 133,000 113,461 4 
Year ago 671,000 626,407 7 Year ago 133,200 96,000 74 
Two years ago 671,400 462,923 68 Two years ano 22,000 99,767 82 
Five-year average os , 72 Five-year average , os ; 81 
Ten-year average 71 Ten-year average , ‘ oti 80 
*Revised *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 16, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) milla of 





Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
-~~——Southwest*——. -—Northwest*— -—-—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 5-9 20,898 32.416 10,493 15,245 8,360 13,524 40,261 61,186 
Prey week 112,017 19.660 44,143 
Two wks. ago 12,300 9,478 45,535 
1952 35,993 12,420 20,076 9,164 14,888 44,350 70,9067 
1952 41,372 13,588 22,169 &,506 16,038 45,162 80,470 
1951 43,697 12,864 22,790 8,677 18,131 44.971 84,618 
1950 26,814 12,848 14,938 9,554 11,473 45,089 63,225 
*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity. TAll mille 
tRevised 





4l¢ over. On the other hand, aided is shown in the accompanying table: 
by the tremendous hedging volume x, 


Dark and Hard 2.17@2.65% 

ins » record flour sales of last No. 2 bark and Hard 2.16@ 2.65% 
against the re 4 ww No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.15 @ 2.63% 
week and rust and hot weather 4 4 fark and Hard... tre tytt: 
threats to the spring wheat crop, the No. 1 Red 2.100 2.14% 
as advanced sharpl No. 2 Red 2.094 2.14% 
basic future has advanced sharply. 3 Rea tt tthe: 
It closed at $2.14 a week ago, and No. 4 Red 2.07 @ 212% 


went to $2.21% on the close July 12. At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 


Receipts were in fairly good vol- 
ume, but continued under those of 
a year ago. They totaled 4,844 cars 
last week, against 5,652 a week ago 
and 5,059 a year ago. July 12 re- 
ceipts were 2,086 cars. 


The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City July 9 


winter wheat was reported selling 
July 12 at $2.51%0@2.52% bu., de- 
livered Texas common points, 

Japan entered the market last 
week with a request for offers of 
11-12% hard winter or dark northern 
spring, but rejected the few offers 
that were made. 
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ARBE BR 

GAVEL PASSES — Retiring president Jack C. Russell (left) of the Biscuit 
Production Club passes the gavel to the new president, Chester A. Gerr-e, 
while Thomas Hollingshead looks on, Mr. Russell is with the Dare Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada; Mr. Gerrie with Ripon Foods, Ripon Wis. Mr. Holl- 
ingshead is director of the Technical Institute of the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers Company, Inc. Mr. Gerrie was elected during the production 
conference of IBMC in Chicago recently. 





TRADE CHANGES 


Continued from page 13) 





That soybean exports can reach 
the 75 million bushel limit is ex- 
pected to be determined by the price 
in the U.S. If bean prices hold within 


a $2.10-2.20 range for much of the 


year it is believed that a 75 million 
bushel export total is clearly pos- 
sible. As bean prices advance beyond 


those 
ports 


levels it is expected that ex- 
will be reduced accordingly 
with every nickel per bushel advance. 
Piggy-back Operations 

Another aspect of change in the 
grain industry may be accelerated by 
the heavy stocks and large new crops. 
That change is indicated to come in 
transportation where the much dis- 
puted piggy-back operation of trac- 
tor-trailers on railroad flatcars seem3 
imminent. This week the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted re- 
quests of the five large eastern car- 


riers to inaugurate piggy-back opera 
tions at once. Previously substantial 
quantities of grain have been moving 
from the Southwest into terminal 
markets as far east as Chicago on 
the “piggy-back” type at grain com 
modity rates, thereby insuring the 
shipper of transit privileges on prod- 
ucts moving beyond terminal points 

Piggy - backing of southwestern 
wheat to Chicago at rail grain com- 
modity rates for export movement 
by water to export may touch off a 
rate war between the overland truck- 
ers and the rail carriers. Already 
overtones of that impending fight 
have erupted as the five southwestern 
carriers have filed preferential tariff: 
under Sec. 22 of the ICC act where- 
by the government on its commodity 
shipments for export can obtain 
comparable rates by rail as are now 
being provided in the Southwest for 
truck movements. 

The rate war between trucks and 
rails is on in earnest and the piggy- 
back movement will do little les 
than intensify the battle 


What will happen to the country 
elevator business in this struggle is 
an uncertainty. With the fluidity of 
truck movement—with much of the 
grain held under government control 

it may be that grain handling is 
in the course of violent revolution. 
Unfortunately too little is known on 
which to base any reliable conclu- 
sions. But certainly something is in 
the making and it is much too late 
to check or abate the changes which 
may impend. 

Briefly here is what is occurring in 
the “piggy-back” operations in the 
grain areas of the Southwest. Trailer 
deliveries of industrial goods from 
industrial areas such as Chicago pro- 
duce an accumulation of trailers in 
the Southwest. Terminal grain 
merchants have been loading these 
trailers on rail flat cars and shipping 
grain directly to the Chicago term- 
inal, obtaining in the flat car move- 
ment a grain commodity rate from 
the carrier. It may be only a short 
step from country elevator accumu- 
lation to a pick up directly from the 
farm to the trailer and then on to 
the rail flat car. The grain ware- 
housing trade does and _ probably 
must operate on the principle that it 
will not oppose any effort which re- 
duces the handling cost of the grain 
from the farm to the terminal mar- 
ket 

Competition for business under 
these surplus conditions should ac- 
celerate grain merchandising ingenu- 
ity and lead to many innovations in 
grain handling which have never been 
contemplated and once made will be 
difficult to erase. 

Protection and sanitation problems 
on grain are becoming more and 
more the exclusive concern of the 
federal government as it takes the 
commanding position as the owner of 
these supplies. As of the present time 
the grain sanitation program is 
bogged down. Little is known of the 
activities of the government in pro- 
tecting grain stored in its temporary 
bins 

In terminal or country 
however, it is presumed that the 
warehousmen are using ordinarily 
good practices of fumigating and 
otherwise protecting government 
grain held in their possession 

However, any renewed drive to im- 
pose severe economic penalties on 
infested or contaminated grains now 
become the burden of the govern- 
ment and with an administration 
geared to economy where it can be 


storage, 
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effected it seems unlikely that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will be will- 
ing to take part in any drastic regu- 
lations on grain deliveries wherein 
they would be the chief object of 
financial loss of the Food & Drug 
Administration acted to condemn or 
libel grain shipments for its ac- 
count 

As ideally desirable as total clean- 
liness in grain for human food may 
be, the issue as pointed out previou>- 


ly, is one essentially of economic 
penalties—and that is the core of the 
issue and one which no one seems 


willing to resolve. 

In the export field USDA officials 
recently abroad are now beating 
drums for higher grain export stand- 
ards, a change which would put the 
U.S. exports wholly on foreign stand- 
ards—virtually a sample sales basis 
Such a condition is unaccep‘able to 
U.S. exporters who have previously 
experienced vexatious problems under 
the Liverpool corn contract rules 
Much of the agitation arises over al- 
leged improper deliveries of U.S. soy- 
beans, allegedly containing large 
quantities of foreign material. US. 
exporters are willing to meet foreign 
buyers half way but are unwilling to 
accept any mandatory type of foreign 
contract which refuses to recognize 
U.S. grain standards 

Reliable export trade sources have 
repeatedly told The Northwestern 
Miller here that foreign buyers know 
full well that they can obtain the 
same quality soybeans as can U.S 
buyers if they are willing to pay 
the price for quality 

It now appears that the foreign 
buyers, sensing an over-supply situ- 
ation in most commodities, are put- 
ting on intense pressure to impose 
maximum and unrealistic quality con- 
siderations on the U.S. exporters. In 
the case of soybeans now harvested 
through combining here it is asserted 
by prominent U.S. buyers that farm 
quality beans contain much foreign 
material, soil and stones and splits 
Consequently they now find it more 
profitable to buy and pay premiums 
for cleaned beans rather than coun 
try run. Foreign buyers and some 
USDA officials have held that the 
exporters were loading up U.S. bean 
exports with foreign materials to the 
limit under the U.S. grades but ac- 
tual buying experience by coinse- 
quential U.S. interests for domestic 
processing seems to rebut any such 
contentions. Frequently U.S. govern- 
ment officials fall under the allure of 
foreign interest when they go abroad 
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POTOMAC OUTING—Over 200 members 


— 


of the Potomac States Bakers 


Assn. and the Baltimore Bakers Club gathered at Virginia Beach, Va., re- 
cently for their annual outing. Shown above are some of the participants: 
Left, James G. Stephanson, Stephanson’s Bakery, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent of the assoc:ation, and Mrs. Stephanson, Center, the “Gay Nineties 


Fivesome,” composed of Mr. 


and Mrs. William Schoenhut, 
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Mrs. Norma 


Hauswald, Mrs. Dorothy Decker and Mrs. Ray Sullivan, all of Baltimore. 
Right, Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast Co., Reading; Claude Bollinger, Kansas 
Fiour Mills Co., Reading, and Harold Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., 


Philadelphia. 
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Canada Flour 
Output Dip 
Continues 


TORONTO—tThe rate of flour pro- 
duction in Canada continued its 
downward trend during May when 
the offtake was reported at 1,707,007 
bbl compared with the previous 
month’s 1,763,146 bbl. In the first 
10 months of the current crop year 
the Canadian mills’ total output was 
set at 17,437,054 bbl., a reduction of 
2.5 million barrels from the total of 
19,988,511 bbl. recorded for the same 
period in the crop year 1952-53 

Lowered demand from export out- 
lets is one factor contributing to this 
depressed situation, and, although it 
would not be surprising to see the 
lower rate of activity reflected in the 
annual accounts of the larger mills, 
the closure of some of which coincides 
with the end of the crop year, in- 
vestment circles believe that the final 
results will not be greatly changed 
from those reported in the previous 
fiscal year. Domestic business has 
been fairly active, and this will aid 
the final result 

Of more importance, however, may 
have been the determination of many 
millers to refuse business at unre- 
munerative prices. Much of the 
foreign business lost to other coun- 
tries, and even to some medium sized 
mills in Canada itself, was unprofit- 
able and would have added to ex- 
penses without any financial gain. 
While this appears, on the surface, 
to be a negative attitude, it might 
have its advantage in the long run 
Those countries buying from cheaper 
sources, particularly from foreign 
marginal producers, might by now 
have learned the hard way that a 
poorer product does not always give 
the best returns, observers suggest 


70% Average in May 

Canadian mill operations in May 
averaged 70% when computed on a 
25-day working period in the month 
and a daily capacity of 97,484 bbl. 
In April the mills operated 72.2% of 
their combined rated capacity for the 
same number of days. 

The production of Ontario winter 
wheat flour this season is expected 
to set a new record. During May the 
mills manufactured 112,128 bbl., com- 
pared with 79,877 bbl. in the same 
month a year ago, to bring their 
total for the 10 months period under 
review to 1,511,551 bbl. This com- 
pares favorably with the offtake of 
955,589 bbl. for the August-May pe- 
riod in the last crop year. 

Export sales in the early part of 
the season were healthy and only 
faded in the face of aggressive com- 
petition from other sources. There 
are signs that once again the winter 
wheat flour millers may be in the 
overseas market with attractive of- 
fers 

Export Total 

Export of all grades of flour for 
the first 10 months of the crop year 
now stand at 8,533,129 bbl. compared 
with 10,603,117 bbl. a year ago. Not 
all the business worked was as profit- 
able as it ought to have been for 
millers’ peace of mind because drastic 
cuts had to be made to meet and 
beat competition, particularly from 
the U.S. mills in markets where the 
Canadians feel compelled to keep a 
stake 

Some European countries, using 
Canadian wheat in their grists, have 
also proved highly competitive. Their 
low production costs, particularly in 
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respect to labor, gave them a dec:ded 
edge in taking business which, in 
former seasons, went to Canada. 


Millfeed production in May totaled 
54,394 tons, compared with 73,112 ONE FLOUR 
tons in the same month last year. 
The current total was made up of DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 


22,980 tons bran, 24,087 tons shorts 


and 7,327 tons middlings. Millfeed SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 




















production for the August-May period WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
totaled 568,507 tons, against 682,593 winter baking characteristics found in famous 
tons for the same period in 1952-53. Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
FARM COSTS STEADY ness and wide tolerance. 
EAST LANSING, MICH.—Farm NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 
costs are not going down much, warn GENERAL OFFICES * OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Michigan State College economists. 




































Just last month we announced 





the new Percy Kent paper bag 
plant. This month we’re right 
back in print with a “thank-you”’ 
note. The reason? Your orders booked 
up our new multiwall production 
facilities for weeks and weeks! Now 
we’re getting ready for an even 
greater volume from buyers who 
want the finest, fastest multiwall bag 
service possible—from the new 


Percy Kent plant in Kansas City, 


Ay Sag 
ON 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY - BUFFALO ° NEW YORK 











Food Fads a Health 
Problem 


By HORACE L., SIPPLE, Executive 
Secretary, and CHARLES GLEN 
KING, Scientific Director, The Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc. 


UR food supply is the best we 

have ever had. We live in a 
land of plenty with enough of all the 
nutrients available to furnish an ideal 
diet for our entire population. Pro- 
tection of our food supplies by in- 
dustry and by public law has set a 
high standard for several decades, 
and the foods vailable in our mar- 
kets are as attractive and flavor- 
some as one could find anywhere. 
These achievements must not make 
us complacent, however. 

In spite of the progress made in 
improving our food supply to make it 
adequate for the nation’s health, food 
faddists have been allowed to flour- 
ish. Their activities have increased 
and extended until it has been esti- 
mated that nutrition quacks are in- 
fluencing some 10 million of our peo- 
ple. The health of a significant num- 
ber of these persons is being en- 
dangered through following the diet 
of the faddist, delaying necessary 
medical treatment until it is too late 
for ethical medical care to be of 
value. About half a_ billion dollars 
is spent annually for “health foods,” 
“health aids,” and “diet supplements,” 
all products for which no real need 
exists. Food faddism is a_ serious 
health and economic problem. 

Nutrition quackery has been known 
in various forms for many years. It 
is of utmost importance that we 
recognize food faddism as an increas- 
ingly serious problem, understand 
how and why it continues to exist, 
and make an all out effort to expose 
and offset the activities of the fad- 
dists 

It is easy to see why food fads 
have found followers and why the 
number of supporters has increased 
in recent years. The faddists and 
nutrition quacks carry on a success- 
ful seale campaign, playing upon 
natural fears of ill health, and hopes 
for good health, for long life and 
freedom from disease. The faddists 
seek to persuade all who will listen 
that everyone is suffering from ills 
caused by diet deficiencies and these 
self-styled “food experts” promise 
that all difficulties can be relieved 
quickly, easily, and without effort 
by following their theories and rec- 
ommendations, 

Such claims and promises have a 
strong appeal and all too often are 
accepted without question. The public 
has become increasingly conscious of 
the relationship between food and 
health. Many persons seeking nutri- 
tion information quite naturally tend 
to follow the course of accepting the 
attractive and plausible on the basis 
of their own knowledge, experience, 
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or wishful thinking. Most important, 
the faddist brings his story to the 
public and gains attention and in- 
terest by making his appeal in a 
dramatic fashion in words readily 
understood by all. An aggressive 
salesman, he knows the truth of the 
saying, “You have to make calls if 
you want to get results.” 


ee © 

FROM MILL TO BOATYARD — 
Jake’s Boat Yard in the town of Rye 
on Long Island Sound is housed in a 
building that originally was the his- 
toric Kirby Mill, built in 1770. Situ- 
ated on a strip of land between the 
Sound and an artificial salt water 
pond, the mill, according to ‘‘Baird’s 
History of Rye,” by Wright Frost, 
was built and operated by David 
Kirby, who at that time owned all 
of the land on Kirby Lane from the 
mill to Grace Church Street. 

The mill was powered by one of 
the least used sources of natural 
energy man has been able to har- 
ness, that of tide water. When the 
tide in the Sound began to rise it 
pushed open a valve gate which filled 
the pond. Then, as the tide began to 
drop, the outward flow automatically 
closed the gate and left the water 
imprisoned. 

When the tide was at ebb, the level 
of the artificial pond was four feet 
above the Sound, and the miller 
could grind wheat by allowing it to 
flow out of the pond over his wheel. 
Each tide filled the pond with enough 
water for five or six hours of grind- 
ing. 

There was a wing on one side of 
the mill in which the miller slept 
in order that no time would be lost 
when the conditions were proper for 
the operation. A mechanism consist- 
ing of a fixed bell and a clapper 
mounted on a float which rose and 








fell with the tide was rigged up to 
awaken him at the proper time. 

Wheat ground was mostly of Vir- 
ginia or Georgia origin and was de- 
livered to the mill by boat. The 
wheat was usually owned by the 
Quaker commission merchants on Ful- 
ton Street in New York, which got 
the mill to grind it for them. 

Six years ago the mill was in such 
decrepit condition that the Quarter- 
ly of the Westchester Historical So- 
ciety had expressed fear that it “un- 
doubtedly would have to be razed 
before long.” It was then that the 
founders of the boat yard, Philip 
Boardman and Reginald Senf, took 
it over and restored it to good con- 
dition, in addition to making cther 
improvements in the area. 

@®e8e 
UN-DUSTED MILLERS—Gentleman 
named Adelbert Brown, writing a 
column for the Chicago American, 
was smitten with a form of old-time 
milling nostalgia when he sat down 
at the typewriter in his LaSalle 
Street law office in Chicago to punch 
out his impressions of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers convention 
held recently at the Sherman Hotel. 
This is what he wrote, under the 
caption, “A Little Time Off From 
the Old Grind”: 

“They're all slicked up like city 
dudes. Their suits aren't covered with 
flour dust, and their hair isn’t caked 
with bran. They've just gathered to 
gab about milling. They'll reminisce 
about flour mills, and brag about this 
dean of industry—for it is the long- 
est continuous run in industry’s his- 
tory. 

“Back beyond the reaches of writ- 
ten records it had its beginning; but 
it didn’t reach America until old 
Dutch mills were made. Some of 
these lumbering leviathans still stand 

















One of the Few Remaining Windmills of France in a Landscape Near Anjou 
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as landmarks, but the behavior of 
both mills and millers has changed 
during their time. 

“From the wind-powered grist 
mangler to the modern roller mill 
covers a considerable span. In that 
interim between Mount Emblem’s 
wind winder and Minneapolis’ mighty 
rollers, the water-powered plant was 
put on the old mill stream. 

“Pigeons strutted on its mossy roof 
where the sun shone the brightest. 
Day after day, dusty old millers 
ground the local grain. But in time 
modern machinery made millers too 
plentiful. 

“That's when many grain grinders 
left the old mill stream to its ro- 
mance and song, as they wended their 
ways to the village. Every town to- 
day has a telephone list filled with 
Millers who don't own a mill. 

“One of the chief factors that kept 
alive the sentiments and traditions of 
this interesting industry was the late 
Robert E. Sterling. His homespun 
philosophy appeared for nigh onto 50 
years in The Northwestern Miller as 
comments by Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills. 

“Ask our grist-grinding guests 
about their trade today, and in Old 
Dad Fetchit’s way they'll say, ‘Only 
thing wrong with milling is there’s 
still too dang many mills!’ ” 


e@®ee 
Federal Aid: a system of making 
money taken from the people look 
like a gift when it’s handed back. 


In actual life, every great enter- 
prise begins with, and takes its first 
forward step in, faith—Schlegel. 
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HAPPY SOLUTION 


There was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe. 

She had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. 

The cookies and doughnuts, the muf- 
fins and pies 

Simply vanished before her 
suffering eyes. 

Ah what should she do in her frus- 
trating plight? 

Then she picked up the paper; and 
came a great light: 

“Predicted that pastries when frozen 


long- 


will stay 

As fresh as they were on the very 
first day.” 

Now the mate to the shoe is a 


freezer gigantic, 

A little less wide than the spacious 
Atlantic. 

And pies by the acre, and bread by 
the ton 

Repose there with sponge cake as 
gold as the sun. 

The point is: the solving of difficult 
ends 

Is often made clear by observing 


the trends.—Grace V. Watkins. 
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THE CHICKEN IN EVERY POT 

“HICKEN in every pot and pint of milk a 
C day for every Hottentot did not vanish along 
with Henry Wallace from the scene of crackpot 
agricultural aid schemes. There are new voices, 
some among farm political ward-heelers, some 
in Congress, some in the bureaucratic cloisters 
of state and federal government. One was heard 
recently on a speaking program of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn, Speaking for bigger 
and better price-supported surpluses, Clyde Mitch- 
ell, chairman of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics in the University of Nebraska, said: 

“Neither the present program nor the pro- 
posals of the new administration come to grips 
with, or demonstrate awareness of, the two major 
problems of the American economy in 1954: (1) 
whether America can successfully carry out a 
national policy of full employment, and (2) 
whether America will lead the free world into a 
future of vastly increased productivity and levels 
of living. If America intends to accomplish these 
two basic objectives, the current arguments di- 
rected at reducing agricultural production and 
prices are meaningless; we need all we can pro- 
duce, and at good prices. If America does not 
seriously intend to make a national full employ- 
ment policy work and lead the free world into 
a more prosperous and a happier future, then the 
American economic system will have failed in a 
crucial moment of history. In that event, any 
agricultural program, high, low, flexible, or two- 
price is going to break down under surpluses all 
across the board.” 

Mr. Mitchell assured his hearers that large 
stocks of storable foods should not worry Ameri- 
cans nearly as much as they do. He recalled the 
fact that in time of war such stocks have been 
life-savers, and he foresaw even more crisis on 
the international scene during the next decade 
or two. Therefore, he asked, why shouldn't we 
play safe and keep our stocks large? Of course 
this would be costly. It would, he admitted, re- 
quire a long period of deficit financing and ex- 
pansion of government activities and controls. 
But we do not hesitate over large armament ex- 
penditures, and food he rates as a weapon both 
of war and of peace. 

Mr. Mitchell does not rely upon population 
increase, “security storage,” and price supports, 
whether flexible or rigid, as devices for coping 
with agricultural food surpluses. He looks upon 
surpluses as desirable things, and would not have 
them diminished until human needs are com- 
pletely served. 

“There are,” he says, “extremely important 
human needs for most of our storable agricultural 
products. There is no surplus in the human sense 
for these things. They are economic surpluses. 
They are surplus in the domestic eccnomy at 
present administered prices. I believe it would be 
a grave humanitarian mistake to attempt to force 
the marvelously productive American agricultural 
system into any large over-all reduction. The best 
answer to our surplus problems will probably 
involve adjustment which will lift effective de- 
mand upward in line with supply, not downward 
adjustment of supply to present demand.” 

And here Mr. Mitchell comes to the essence 
of his philosophy, which would call for “profound, 
dramatic action on the part of government—pro- 
grams which would cost money, require expansion 
of some government activities, and perhaps bring 
about increased budgetary deficits.’ What he 
would have is such expanded distribution of farm 
products among Americans and among the people 
of other lands as would vastly improve levels of 
living and virtually abolish malnutrition. His 
grandiose program, he says, would abolish poverty 
for “the one-third of our farm families who are 
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working uneconomic farm units and living at a 
level far below our American ideas of decency.” 
It would “accept the principle that health educa- 
tion, including participation in an improved hot- 
lunch program, is an essential part of the educa- 
tional process for all our children.” It would 
“make money and food available to get the pro- 
gram in operation in practically all schools.” It 
would “include adequately financed plans to dis- 
tribute healthful foods to all our citizens who are 
not able, because of low incomes, to pay for a 
good diet.” 

Putting the chicken in every pot would re- 
quire wherewithal, of course, but Mr. Mitchell 
makes no difficulty about this. Full employment, 
he says, would do it. He does not say how full 
employment is to be insured, but seems to leave 
that to government, which could easily dust off 
WPA and put it to leaf raking again. Somebody 
would have to pay the leaf rakers, of course, and 
thus taxes would go up, but it appears that this 
would be a good investment, for the money would 
come right back in bigger business for everybody. 
Prices might never have to come down at all, 
even to meet foreign competition. Mr. Mitchell 
neatly solves the export trade problem in this 
pat paragraph: 

“Goods distributed abroad would need to be 
distributed through international agreement, in 
order to prevent economic upsets in the normal 
channels of trade—the United States would have 
to take soft currencies in payment, which would 
undoubtedly entail some dollar loss for several 
years until our import trade increased greatly. 
As the economic development of the recipient 
nations progressed, however, the loss would be- 
come less and less. Ten to fifteen years of a well- 
rounded developmental program in industry and 
commerce should so improve the conditions in the 
recipient nations that eventually the American 
price and the world price of our surplus crops 
would be quite close together—not because the 
American price had fallen to the world price, but 
because the world price had risen, reflecting rising 
levels of living, better nutrition, and better land- 
use in all the countries cooperating with us in 
the program.” 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FOR TOMORROW'S FOOD LOCKER 


EEDING future generations of the world’s 

population presents problems so inconsistent 
with present food surpluses as to suggest curious 
contradictions to those who fret about the present 
instead of the future’s dinner tables. While these 
worriers strive momentarily for ways to reduce 
the bounty of the soil, others look with concern 
upon the soil’s ability to meet the needs of to- 
morrow. 

The desirability of agricultural research de- 
signed to increase productivity underlies all 
thought as to how the future’s food requirements 
are to be met. Seldom has this subject been so 
succinctly and authoritatively explored as it was 
recently by Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator of 
the agricultural research service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In connection with the 50th anniversary of the 
North Platte Experiment Station in Nebraska, 
Dr. Shaw declared that the first responsibility of 
agriculture and agricultural research is to pro- 
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vide enough for everybody. He added that this 
responsibility is being met, and that he has no 
fear that in the years 1975, 2000 “or within any 
other year within the foreseeable future,” the 
people of the U.S. will go hungry. 

The problem, as seen by Dr. Shaw, is not 
whether there will be enough to eat, quantita- 
tively, but rather: “Can research insure that the 
food and fiber will be forthcoming at decreasing 
cost, with minimum strain upon our resources of 
land, manpower and capital; and yet in accord- 
ance with the nutritional needs of the people?” 

Dr. Shaw said that the tremendous increases 
in agricultural output brought about in the past 
50 years must be continued, but that the next 
half century must also bring similar tremendous 
increases in agricultural efficiency. 

Research can be of great aid in reducing the 
current agricultural loss of $13 billion each year 
to insects, diseases, parasites, weeds, inadequate 
harvesting, mechanical damage, weather and simi- 
lar hazards. Although it is not practical to hope 
for 100% efficiency, if even half of this loss could 
be eliminated, it would in effect add millions of 
acres to our total, because so much more could 
be grown on each acre. 

Reduction of losses is but one means of achiev- 
ing agricultural objectives. Boosting crop yields, 
through better use of fertilizers and through using 
new developments in animal feeding such as anti- 
biotics, may be valuable. 

Dr. Shaw warns, however, that “progress won't 
be automatic.” He declares that “we can’t sit 
back and trust that things will take care of 
themselves.” Rather, we need to look ahead in 
our research and direct energies toward the op- 
portunities as well as the responsibilities. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SURPLUS AND SUBSTITUTES 


Tt Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the Children’s Fund of the United Nations 
have been carrying out experiments involving the 
use of fish flour in bread. The fish flour comes 
from South Africa and is fed to Chilean children 
whose diets are said to be deficient in protein. 
Presumably Chilean adults, too, lack suitable pro- 
teins, for the fish flour also is incorporated in 
cocktail crackers. 

Just why the fish in Chilean waters should 
not be deemed carriers of the right kind of marine 
protein for Chileans is only a minor question 
mark to this proceeding. The major interrogation 
must be directed toward use of fish flour when the 
granaries of the world are groaning with wheat 
surpluses. True, there is a slight difference be- 
tween the protein of the fish and the protein 
of the wheat berry, but the significance of that 
difference has been greatly exaggerated by the 
extremists among our laboratory-minded nutri- 
tionists. And in any case the Chilean children 
and their cocktail parents can hardly have ex- 
pected to find themselves miraculously altered in 
their metabolism by substituting fish flour for 
one-tenth of the wheat flour ordinarily found in 
bread. 

Well, it is feckless, of course, to speculate upon 
such matters, or to complain of them. By this time 
the global—nay, cosmological—operative of FAO 
are well known to all. There are no limits to its 
jurisdiction or imagination. It ranges high, wide 
and handsome. Besides, we should be philosophi- 
cally adjusted to this sort of thing in our own land 
of free-wheeling do-gooders. Those of us who have 
to do with the processing and provision of bread 
are inured, if not yet wholly resigned, to the 
unceasing endeavor of zealous and designing 
crackpots who would rob our daily loaf of what 
makes it bread and fill it with what makes it 
something else again. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Mystery Deal 


The Canadian Wheat Board sells 
wheat every day. Details of deals are 
rarely reported in the public press 
unless they have a significance deeper 
than that normally attached to the 
carrying on of routine business. The 
opening up of a hitherto untapped 
market or a record sale to a tradi- 
tional customer, however, are events 
that attract the attention of news- 
paper men and lead them to inquire 
for details. 

It is not the policy of the wheat 
board to divulge details of quantities 
and prices. There are two parties to 
every contract and it is possible that 
buyers may not wish a full disclosure 
of their transactions, Thus the in- 
quiring reporter gets little help from 
official sources. He accepts the brush 
off with resignation and proceeds to 
write a story which, to the best of 
his knowledge is accurate. Unfortu- 
nately, in the absence of guidance he 
is liable to fall into error. 

In the week ended July 10 news 
dispatches from Ottawa reported the 
sale of upwards of 10 million bushels 
of wheat through the Hudson Bay 
port of Churchill, The published 
stories indicated that the deal had 
been worked by the Canadian Wheat 
Board through private British inter- 
ests, though one writer went so far 
as to say that the bulk purchase had 
been made by the British govern- 
ment. Reporters in Ottawa ap- 
proached the government for details 
but it was obvious from the many 
errors in the stories that the writers 
had obtained little or no assistance 
from officials in the nation’s capital. 
Winnipeg was equally uncooperative, 
it is stated. 

There may have been a reason for 
this reticence. The story as it stood 
in the notebooks of the reporters re- 
flected credit on the official Canadian 
wheat selling organization. If the of- 
ficials had been more cooperative or 
anxious to give credit where credit 
is due they would have explained to 
the newspaper men that the deal was 
wholly negotiated by the private 
trade and that the Canadian Wheat 
Board had no part of it, beyond sup- 
plying the wheat in accordance with 
standing orders. 


Misleading 


The reports gave impression that 
during the preceding 10 days an all 
inclusive single transaction for 10 
million bushels of wheat had been 
negotiated at government level or by 
government agencies. The grain 
Shippers and Exporters Assn. of Win- 
nipeg claims that this is a completely 
misleading impression since the deal 
was the cumulative effort of many 
private grain exporters who have 
been busily engaged in arranging 
many individual sales over the past 
two months. 

The association explains that a 
year ago the U.K. returned the grain 
procurement function to the private 
grain trade and the government in 
that country withdrew completely 
from the grain buying operation, ex- 
cept as to certain monetary controls 
which the government exercises with 
respect to foreign exchange. Grain 
men point out that the return to 
private grain buying in the U.K., 
Canada’s best wheat customer, makes 
it difficult for Canada to arrange bulk 
sales at government level. This ap- 


plies also to many other countries 
which purchase their grain require- 
ments through private grain dealers 
Sales which have been arranged 
through the port of Churchill this 
year by the private grain trade are a 
perfect example of the desirability of 
Canada utilizing the knowledge and 
abilities of many salesmen with many 
contacts in many countries. The sales 
which have been arranged from 
Churchill this fall represent the fruits 
of hard and diligent effort on the part 
of many grain merchants working 
and negotiating with their private 
trade counterparts in the U.K. In ad- 
dition to the private sales negotia- 
tions, these transactions have in- 
volved the private chartering of ocean 
freight and private banking arrange- 
ments. 

Because of Canadian wheat mar- 
keting laws which compel producers 
to sell all of their wheat to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, private ex- 
porters, after arranging sales to the 
U.K. or any other country, must pro- 
cure the wheat supplies with which 
to satisfy those sales from the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board at the board's 
price. But the arrangements for sales 
through the port of Churchill this 
year were made and completed by 
the private grain export trade—not 
by the Canadian government or any 
of its agencies. 


Flour Mill Wanted 


A series of classified newspaper 
advertisements, taking one inch of 
space, proved intriguing to the east- 
ern Canadian flour trade in the week 
ended July 10. Inserted under a box 


number, the advertiser announced 
his desire to rent or purchase a flour 
mill of “big capacity.”’ In these days 
of depression in the flour milling in- 
dustry, particularly among the oper- 
ators of medium sized mills who have 
suffered severely from the dip in over- 
seas demand, it is surprising to see 
that somebody wants to get into the 
flour milling business rather than out 
of it. 


Official Optimism 


Stuart S. Garson, a member of the 
Canadian government, has described 
the present wheat supplies in Canada 
as “not unmanageable and not un- 
saleable.” There remained, however, 
the problem of setting a price at 
which wheat would be “manageable 
and saleable” for there were world 
markets for surplus wheat and the 
question of price would determine the 
issue, he added. 

Mr. Garson, who has been ad- 
dressing meetings of farmers in west- 
ern Canada, said that the efforts of 
the Canadian government to press 
sales of wheat and flour would be 
critically influenced by two main fac- 
tors operating in world markets. They 
were the policy of surplus disposal 
pursued by the U.S. and the supply 
position and buying practices of the 
U.K. The major importing countries 
are in a strong supply position, and 
the assumption is prevalent among 
them that large supplies imply lower 
prices. 

The U.S. is back in the world wheat 
market on an enormous scale, and 
will probably stay in the market for 
some time in the future. Mr. Garson 
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added American wheat supplies over- 
hang the markets of the world and 
American policies of giving away 
wheat, selling wheat for sterling, 
francs, marks, pesetas or yen, of pay- 
ing wheat for defense work and mili- 
tary aid, represent a crucial factor 
influencing the sale and price of Ca- 
nadian wheat. 


No Parity Payments 


Mr. Garson expressed the opinion 
that there was no possibility that the 
Canadian parliament would approve 
a system of wheat parity payments 
on the U.S. model. That system had 
cost the American taxpayer an enor- 
mous sum and he did not think that 
the 48 representatives of Canada’s 
prairie provinces, even if they agreed 
among themselves, would be able to 
persuade other members of parlia- 
ment to put up hundreds of millions 
of dollars in increased taxes to en- 
courage the production of wheat in 
a world in which supply now seems 
to exceed demand. 


Czech Trade 


A delegation from Czechoslovakia 
has been visiting Canada to discuss 
matters of mutual trade interest with 
officials of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. The talks were held 
at the request of the Czechoslovak 
government because of some dissatis- 
faction with the special valuation pro- 
cedures which the Canadian custom 
authorities have been applying to cer- 
tain imports from Czechoslovakia. 

Having reached a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem the visiting of- 
ficials proceeded to investigate the 
possibility of importing into their 
country a wide range of non strategic 
commodities. Listed by the Canadian 
authorities as coming in for special 
attention were wheat, feed grains, 
butter and lard. 








Overseas Newsnotes. .. . ny te Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Under Fire 


The Ottawa Agreement of 1932, 
the instrument governing the system 
of Imperial Preference between coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth, 
is under fire. 

The most outspoken criticism yet 
comes from Australia where a critic 
scores the agreement as completely 
unsuited to the changes in the Au- 
stralian economy during the past 22 
years. When Australia contracted to 
give the U.K. substantial preferences 
on all its manufactured goods in 
terms of ad valorem duty imposed on 
goods from foreign countries, the 
U.K. gave Australia preference on 
some but not all her export com- 
modities of which two, wheat and 
wool, have no protection whatsoever. 
No matter from what source Britain 
buys wheat it enters the country free 
of all duty. Scored by the Australians 
is the U.K. policy of spending dollars 
on wheat in North America when 
supplies, particularly of soft wheat, 
are freely available for sterling. 

The British, for their part, are ac- 
cused of using preferences to hike 
the price of their manufactures in 
order to squeeze the last penny out 
of the Australian economy. 

American millers, too, have a griev- 
ance under the preference system. 
Their flour, going to the U.K., has 
to bear duty of 10% ad valorem 


whereas Canadian flour enters freely. 
At present prices this charge repre- 
sents a duty several times higher 
than that intended by the sponsors 
of the agreement. 

Observers believe that the problem 
should be reexamined in the light of 
the changes made in the past two 
decades so that a more equitable 
scheme can be formulated. 


Bread and Polities 


An accusation that bread is being 
used as a political football has been 
voiced by leaders of the British bak- 
ing industry. Calls for the removal 
of the loaf from political influence 
color the reports of many bakers’ 
meetings. 

B. J. Willis, who recently retired 
from the presidency of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, said 
that for years the bakers had been 
compelled to sell national bread at a 
totally inadequate price. He had been 
shocked to hear members of the trade 
say that the white loaf, made from 
flour of 72% extraction, was not 
worth the money. 

It is not that white bread is too 
dear, Mr. Willis asserted, but that 
national bread, made from flour of 
80% extraction, is too cheap, because 
of the government subsidy. The price 
of bread had been a political subject 
for too long, he declared. 

The subsidy, paid by the govern- 


ment to keep the price of national 
bread at a low level, costs the tax- 
payer more than $112 million a year. 
The recent reduction in the price of 
wheat did not allow the sale of cheap- 
er bread for the benefit went into 
the government pocket. 


Aussie Conference 


The Australian wheat industry will 
be the subject of a top level con- 
ference in Canberra July 26. The pur- 
pose is to decide on a plan to stabilize 
the industry in view of falling world 
prices for wheat. 

The prime minister, Robert Men- 
zies, will preside and the premiers of 
each state will attend, supported by 
the federal and state ministers for 
agriculture. If the officials agree on a 
stabilization plan, a ballot of wheat 
growers will be held within three 
months to decide whether they are 
in favor of it. 

One senior state official accused 
Australia’s delegates to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council of having driven 
the U.K., the world’s biggest import- 
ing country, out of the wheat man- 
agement by voting for the high price 
of wheat proposed by the U.S. John 
McEwen, federal minister of com- 
merce and agriculture, denied the 
truth of this statement and added 
that it was his guess that the U.K. 
did not want to be in the agreement 
at any price. Australia’s exports to 
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3ritain had falled only because th? 
U.K. government had released large 
quantities of stockpile wheat to the 
local millers 


No State Control 


The nationalization of the flour 
milling ineustry in the Republic of 
Eire is now a dead issue. A spokes- 
man for the recently elected govern- 
ment said that no proposals for the 
takcover of the industry were before 
the present administration. 

The government, a joint venture of 
several political parties, was ques- 
tioned on the point because one of the 
participants, the Socialists, had flour 
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nationalization as a feature of its 
clectoral program. 


IWA Officials 


F. Sheed Anderson, a former Brit- 
ish government official, has been re- 
appointed chairman of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council, with the Au- 
stralian representative, E. McCarthy, 
continuing as vice chairman and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
At its recent London meeting the 
council approved the establishment 
of a provident fund scheme for the 
benefit of its employees. 


Russian Acreage 


By the beginning of June the Rus- 
sian collective farms had exceeded 
their spring planting program by 
1.6% according to official claims. The 
total acreage planted to all spring 
crops exceeded that of last year by 
nearly 17 million acres, official 
soure?s state. Spring wheat. which 
normal!y accounts for two thirds of 
the Russian wheat acreage, was in- 
creased by over 6,450,000 acres. 


Indian Position 


If wheat under the IWA is put 
at the floor price, thus saddling coun- 
tries with an obligation to lift their 
balances, observers believe that India, 
in company with several other coun- 
tries, will resign. A report from New 
Delhi states that at the recent Coun- 
cil meeting in London the Indian dele- 
gate made a proposal for bringing 
down both the ceiling and floor prices, 
presumably in an effort to forestall 
compulsory lifting. This suggestion 
did not find support among the re- 
mainder of the members. 

A senior government official states 
that if India is compelled to lift the 
remaining balance, now standing at 
around 34 million bushels, the coun- 
try will have a surfeit of wheat. Due 
to excessive supplies prices are al- 
ready falling on the domestic market 
and the import of such a large 
amount of wheat would be economi- 
cally disadvantageous to India. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Kansas Wheat 
Weight 60.6 lb. bu., 
12.2% Protein 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Analysis of 
samples from 3,503 carioads of 1954 
crop wheat shows an average test 
weight of 60.6 lb. with an average 
protein coatent of 122%, according 
to information made availabe by the 
U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service, 
the Kansas State Board of Agr.cul- 
ture, and the Kansas and Missouri 
Crain Inspection Departments. 

Indications are that the 1954 crop 
is well above average in test weight 
and average or above in protein con- 
tent. Included in this summary are 
shipments of new crop wheat har- 
vested up to July 2 from all Kansas 
counties except Wyandotte and Doni- 
phan. 

The first carload shipments of 1954 
wheat from northwestern counties 
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show an average test weight of 59.0 
Ib. and protein content of 12.8%. In 
the west central district the average 
test weight from 237 cars was 56.9 
Ib. and the average protein content 
was 14.2%. In the southwestern dis- 
trict 342 carloads of wheat had an 
average test weight of 59.7 lb. and 
an average protein content of 13.2%. 

Shrive:ing has lowered test weight 
in the western third of the state and 
yields have been quite variable with 
poor outturns on many fields. Analy- 
sis of 492 carloads of new wheat from 
the north central district shows an 
average test weight of 61.3 lb. bu. and 
an average protein content of 11.8%. 
In the central district 454 carloads 
averaged 60.8 lb. bu. with a protein 
content of 12.1%. New wheat from 
193 cars in the northeast district av- 
eraged 61.2 lb. with a protein content 
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of 11.6%. Wheat harvest has been 
completed in nearly all sections of 
the state with a few fields remaining 
to be cut in northern and northwest- 
ern areas. 

This is the sixth in a series of 
releases to be made during and im- 
mediately following harvest showing 
test weight and protein content of a 
representative number of carload 
shipments of 1954 Kansas wheat to 
terminal elevators 


BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. LIKES ICE CREAM 

How much people in the U.S. like 
ice cream can be judged from the 
fact that in 1953 they bought more 
than 600 million gallons or an average 
of about 15 qt. per person. About 7% 
of the total 1953 milk supply was 
us¢d in the manufacture of ice cream. 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 








There is a lot to be said for 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
perhaps the next three or four 
months. Because of the tremendous 
volume of business, it took several 
days of analysis to reach a close 
proximity of the magnitude of the 
flurry 

‘There were additional sales of fam- 
ily flour during the period prior to a 
price advance, Export sales were fair, 
showing some improvement over re- 
cent weeks. Both Norway and the 
Netherlands purchased several lots 
for export from U.S. mills. The Unit- 
ed Nations Children’s Fund acquired 
5,897 tons of flour from a U.S. mill, 
the rest of the business let last week 
going to foreign mills. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
July 9, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $646.10, standard 95% 
pitent $5.90@6, straight $5.85@5.90; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.2007.55, first clears $4.55@5.15, 
second clears $4.550@4.55, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.35@4.45. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
735% compared with 127% the pre- 
ceding week and 135% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices July 9 were up 10@15¢ sack 
on family flour, while new crop bak- 
ery flour declined 30@40¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales last 
week were termed “excellent” and 
surpassed averages in recent weeks. 
There was an upsurge in prices with 
family flour closing at 40¢ higher 
and bakery 10¢ higher. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, July 10: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.704 
7.10, standard patent $6.20@6.40; 
bakery unenriched short patent in 
paper bags $6.55@6.65, standard pat- 
ent $6.4506.55, straight grade $6.40 
“6.50. Truck lots 20¢@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Hutchinson: Last week was the big- 
gest of the year for mills of this 
area which shared in the large 
amounts of flour booked in the South- 
west. The buying broke loose late 
Tuesday when several large chains 
entered the market and all segments 
of the trade followed. Some filled 120 
day requirements while others booked 
for eight months. Wednesday busi- 
ness slacked off and remained quiet 
the rest of the week. Family flour 
sales were light. Shipping directions 
were fair with mills operating at 65%. 
Outlook is for 75% this week. Prices 
quoted were generally below normal 
levels as stiff bidding forced mills to 
cut margins. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, July 12: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.507 6.60; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.75@5.80; standard, $5.65 
@5.70 

Texas: Mills in this area partici- 
pated extensively in the bakers busi- 
ness of early last week, and it is esti- 
mated total sales amounted to at least 
2 million sacks, possibly more, practi- 
cally all for 120 days’ shipment. It 
was the largest single day's business 
ever experienced here. Running time 
was three to four days. Prices were 
unchanged on family and 10¢ higher 
on bakers and clears. Quotations 


July 9: Extra high 
$6.80@7.20; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.60@6.70; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.85@5 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales on all types of flours 
except for the exclusion of spring 
wheat types, reached about a 300% 
figure on five days’ capacity in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing July 10. 

Prices for hard winter wheat types 
dropped about 50 to 55¢ during the 
period, causing all types of buyer: 
bakers, large and small, chains, inde- 
pendents—-to enter the market on 
purchases anywhere from 30 to 120 
day delivery, and in some cases even 
longer. 

However,. prices on spring wheat 
flours crept up further and discour- 
aged any long-range buying on this 
type. It is felt there will need to be 
an extensive drop in prices to bring 
on any volume purchases. 

Family flour sales also zoomed 
during the week, with a 40¢ increase 
adopted during the period, and over- 
night protection granted to buyers 
on the increase. Quite a big volume 
of new business was added to the 
books, for up to 120-day delivery, and 
directions were reported as being 
very good. 

Soft wheat flours also experienced 
another brisk week of sales on 
cracker-coukie types and_ various 
grades of cake flour. A few sales to 
blenders were also reported. How- 
ever, the total volume was somewhat 
down from the previous week. 

Quotations July 10: Spring top pat- 
ent $7.20@7.25, standard $7.104@ 7.20, 
clear $635@660; hard winter short 


patent family 


$6.15@6.25, 95% patent $6.05@6.15, 
first clear $5.05@5.34; family flour 
$8.05; soft winter short $6.80@6.87, 
standard $5.8506.17, clear $5@5.46. 

St. Louis: A brisk demand pre- 
vailed in this area for flour last 
week, Shipping directions were good. 
Clears and low grades remained in 
good demand. 

Quotations July 9: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.10, 
top hard $8, ordinary $7. In 100-lb. 


papers: Bakers, cake $6.50, pastry 
$5.10, soft straights $5.25, clears 
$5.05; hard winter short patent $6.50, 
standard $6.35, clears $5.55; spring 
short $7.45, standard $7.35, clears 
$6.85. 


East 


New York: Everybody bought hard 
winter wheat flours last week. Every 
chain, large independent and inter- 
mediate baker abandoned the con- 
servatism of recent months and 
booked, on an average, for 120-day 
needs with some commitments be- 
yond that period. 

Buyers for the past several months, 
while hopeful of a break in prices, 
had become so accustomed to high 
level p.d.s. business that the sudden 
drop startled them into such coverage 
as has seldom, if ever, been seen in 
this market, in the opinion of experi- 
enced flour men, It was difficult to 
estimate the volume, but it was felt 
that original estimates of nearly 15 
million sacks might be exceeded when 
returns were all in. 

Most of the bookings were made 
about 40¢ below old crop prices and 
about 15¢ less than current quota- 
tions, and the offerings were the first 
on the new crop to give any induce- 
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Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1953-54 
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(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 

Importing ——vU.8.— —Austraila— -—Canada— --—Totals—. Combined 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-FI. 
AUBUEIR .cccesceces es ‘ TT ‘ ‘ bee 
Belgium = .. 15.2 +4 286.6 21.9 331.8 26.3 358.1 
Bolivia ......+. ° P 15.5 18.8 1 18.8 15.6 34.4 
Brazil 105.4 105.4 105.4 
Ceylon .... . 13.8 7.0 13.8 266.2 280.0 
Costa Rica 4.2 16.4 1.8 13.6 6.0 30.0 36.0 
Cuba ‘ ‘ 28.3 78.8 21.1 23.9 49.4 102.7 152.1 

Denmark : on ‘ : , ; 
Dom Republic : 6 10.4 10.2 6 20.6 21.2 
Keuador  . 9.7 i4 49.7 s 59.4 5.2 64.6 
ee tte ae : 61.4 ee : 51.4 51.4 
El Balvado 2 J 2.9 11.1 6.0 2.9 17.1 20.0 
Germany 150.5 107.8 456.1 - 1,014.4 1,014.4 
Greece. ‘ 132.0 ‘ 132.0 132.0 
Guatemala 6.1 17.9 5.3 6.1 22.3 28.4 
Haiti 6.3 14.9 41.2 41.2 
Honduras 5.3 6.2 21 5 8.3 13.8 
Iceland... : 2 2.5 5.0 2 7.5 7.7 
India... : 70.5 70.5 70.5 
Indonesia 16.7 1 115.8 115.8 
Ireland , er 25.9 46.3 72.2 72.2 
Israel... 29.4 120.1 149.5 149.5 
Japan ... 677.7 827 1,005.2 1,005.2 
JOPEGRR oecccsscces , ‘ oe 
Korea .... 13.4 15.7 13.4 15.7 29.1 
Lebanon .........; =n 9 ee oF 9 9 
Liberia .... : 4 oe, 7 . 1.1 1.1 
BROMICO .oncsccecee 80,2 , Te 80.2 80.2 
Netherlands 205.¢ 96 8.7 144.2 12.1 358.5 108.6 467.1 
New Zealand .. 152.8 7 1 8 1.7 154.5 
Nicaragua ‘ 6.3 ‘ 9.9 6.9 
Norway .... ‘ 51.0 42.8 76.4 127.4 42.8 170.2 
Panama . 7.9 9 17 17.5 
OGD .csestese ‘ 9.8 6.0 3.0 12.8 6.0 18.8 
Philippines 89.5 118.1 : 08.1 208.1 
Portugal = 44.7 20.5 9.3 1.6 18.5 1.8 82.5 24.9 107.4 
Saudi Arabia ..... 9 40.3 9 40.3 41.2 
Spain ce im 268.8 253.6 253.6 
Switzerland . . 189.6 189.6 189.6 
South Africa . . 65.9 152 ‘ 208.3 rae 208.3 
Vatican City ..... 16.0 - “ eke 15.0 aa 16.0 
Venezuela ay , 1.1 65.8 98.4 ..2 164.2 165.3 
Yugoslavia ....... 63.6 , 63.6 63.6 
Totals 2,186.9 653.7 375.0 363.0 2,031.5 355.2 4,603.4 1,371.9 5,975.3 


ment to volume buying, with the re- 


sulting coverage the most general 
ever reported. 
Spring wheat replacements were 


held to fill-in needs as most local 
offices concentrated on Kansas flours. 
Family flour was the exception as 
the trade took this grade fairly sub- 
stantially prior to a 20¢ rise, while 
refusing advertised cake flours on an 
advance of 15¢ earlier in the week 
because of heavy takings the previous 
week. 

Quotations July 9: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $8.23@8.33, 
standard patents $7.48@7.58, clears 
$6.80@7; southwestern short patents 
$6.78 @6.83, standard patents $6.584 
6.63; high ratio soft winters $6.15@ 
7.35, straights $5.25@5.65. 

Buffalo: Flour sales boomed last 
week. Most of the activity, however, 
took place in Kansas wheat flour. 
Spring wheat flour was still consid- 
ered too high. 

Sales in Buffalo were very heavy 
and coverage ranged up to four to 
six months. This was the first long- 
term coverage since June 1953. 

Some sources said about 20% of 
the sales were in extended bookings. 
They pointed out that despite the 
deluge of orders, many consumers in 
the trade still feel that there is a 
possibility of lower prices and they 
placed their orders on a much shorter 
basis. 

Spring wheat flour climbed 11¢ last 
week. Clear flours were also strong. 
Baker clears went up 10 to 15¢ and 
southwestern clears rose 5¢. 

Cake flour shot up 25¢ but sales 
were not too heavy. The big push in 
this type of flour occurred the pre- 
vious week. Pastry flour was up 20¢, 
and to a lesser extent this flour 
shared in the previous week’s spurt 
in sales. 

Lake grain shipping here continued 
to be active for the third consecutive 
week and port receipts last week 
totaled 3,349,385 bu., an increase of 
almost 1,000,000 bu. from the preced- 
ing week. 

Flour output was below a year ago 
and mill running time was affected 
by the Fourth of July holiday. 

Quotations July 9: Spring family 
$8.154 8.20, gluten $8.21@8.43, short 
$7.56@7.78, standard $7.51@7.68, 
straight $7.46, first clear $6.86@6.97; 
hard winter short $6.78, standard 
$6.66@6.68, first clear $5.98@6.36; 
soft winter short patent $5.90@7.41, 
standard $7.71, straight $5.71@5.80, 
first clear $5.16@5.25. 

Philadephia: Mill offerings of new 
crop hard winter flours at substan- 
tial discounts under old crop last 
week touched off the broadest buying 
wave in the commodity in more than 
two years. The local market first 
showed signs of snapping out of its 
lengthy lethargy right after the 
Fourth of July holiday; then on Wed- 
nesday the volume of orders acceler- 
ated considerably. Most of the initial 
purchases were said to have originat- 
ed with the chains, but small and 
medium-sized bakers soon jumped on 
the bandwagon, and at the end of 
the week it was estimated that cover- 
age ranged to over 120 days in some 
instances. 
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The development came as a com- 
plete surprise to most of the trade 
since they had been withholding com- 
mitments in the expectation that har- 
vesting operations would inflict suffi- 
cient pressure on values to permit 
replenishment at a saving. But with 
the market showing no indication of 
giving ground—prices of grain were 
moving upward, in fact—flour sud- 
denly became available at discounts 
which ranged around 404 50¢. 

It was believed that the volume 
of flour booked went a long way to- 
ward rebuilding stocks which had 
reached unusually low levels for this 
time of year and had been the cause 
of considerable worry on the part of 
many operators in recent weeks. 
However, it was thought that not all 
bakers had abandoned their built-up 
conservatism and some additional or- 
dering from them might be expected 
shortly. Meanwhile, spring flours con- 
tinuca to suffer from buying neglect, 
with cost-consciousness an important 
factor, something which was 
strengthened by an increase over the 
previous week in mill postings. 

Quotations July 10: Spring high 
gluten $8.25@8.35, short patent $7.55 
@7.65, standard $7.50@7.60, first 
clear $6.954 7.05; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.10@ 
7.20; soft winter western $5.90 6.10, 
nearby $5.45@5.65 

Pittsburgh: Sales of hard Kansas 
patents were very heavy the first 
part of last week. Hard winter wheat 
patents were bought largely for con- 
version later, and large and small 
bakeries entered commitments far 
ahead 

Springs had no large demand last 
week, and soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours after the big sales of the 
previous week had little buying 

Some large mills extended protec- 
tion on advertised brands of family 
patents and did a good business, but 
nothing phenomenal, as the biggest 
volume of family patent sales was 
closed previous to the past week. 


Clears and hard glutens had no 
demand last week. Directions were 
good 


Quotations July 10: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.4646.81, medium 
patent $6.5606.91, short patent $6.66 
“7.01; spring wheat standard pat- 
$7.25@7.58, medium patent $7.304 
7.63, short patent $7.35@7.68; clears 
$6.75@7.28; high gluten $8@8.33; 
family patents, advertised brands, 
$7.75 4 8.20, other brands $6.20@7.80; 
pastry and cake flours $5.33 @ 7.44. 





Boston: The concerted heavy buy- 
ing movement, reputed to be the 
most active on a country-wide basis 
in the last two years, had its part in 
the Boston flour market last week. 

Springs matched the rise of the 
preceding week and advanced another 
25¢ on the three top grades with 
first clears somewhat more restrained 
with a rise of 10 to 15¢. Hard winters 
pushed 24¢ net higher for the week 
and occupied the spotlight in terms 
of trading activity. Soft wheat flours 
averaged 15 to 35¢ higher with high 
ratio experiencing the peak advance. 
Pacific soft wheat was an exception, 
however, holding unchanged. 

Buying interest was centered on 
the hard wheat flours and trade re- 
ports were general that coverage in 
the larger accounts extended fram 
90 to 120 days, a somewhat surpris- 
ing action in view of the cautious 
trading policies exhibited the pre- 
vious week. The smaller buyers also 
moved into the market for supplies, 
although their commitments were not 
believed to be so extensive. One of the 
principal influences was reported to 
be the stability of the primary wheat 
markets following the weekend holi- 
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day which witnessed a three-day ac- 
cumulation at the principal terminals 
and no apparent undertone of weak- 
ness as a result. 

The trading interest in springs was 
not active locally, but the rise was 
generally attributed as a _ reflection 
of primary market action. Interest in 
the bakery lines was fairly active 
with the smaller operators aggressive 
and actually market leaders. 

Quotations July 10: Spring short 
patents $7.71@7.81, standards $7.61@G 
7.71, high gluten $8.36@8.46, first 
clears $6.874 7.07; hard winter short 
patents $7.24@7.38, standards $7.04@ 
7.18; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 

5.37@5.77, high ratio $6.32@7.37; 
family $8.12. 


South 


New Orleans: In contrast to the 
dullness of the preceding weeks, flour 
business developed extreme activity 
practically over night last week, with 
sales, mostly on hard winters, reach- 
ing a volume which appears to be a 
record high total for one day's busi- 
ness. This volume of sales was con- 
summated on July 6 and 7, with prac- 
tically the entire trade participating 
and covering requirements for 120 
days and, in some cases, for a longer 
period. 

A decline of approximately 40¢ per 
cwt. in the price of hard winters was 
the cause of all this activity, com- 
bined with the fact that the baking 
trade in particular have been on a 
p.d.s. basis for some weeks. 

Northern springs and soft winters 
were extremely quiet, especially the 
former which reached the high price 
basis for this crop year. Soft winters 
were stronger in price, but most of 
the sales were to cracker and cookie 
bakers for nearby shipment in very 
moderate amounts. Family flour sales 
were active prior to another advance 
of 20¢. However, with most of the 
trade having covered fairly well with- 
in the past two weeks, the volume of 
business was moderate. Cake flour 
sales were a little more active than 
in recent weeks. 

Shipping directions were well main- 
tained to good, with some mills being 
pushed to make shipment within the 
specified time. Stocks on hand are 
still rather low. 

Moderate amounts of export flour 
were worked to Europe and the latin 
Americas, with Norway and _ the 
Netherlands chief participants. 

Quotations July 9, packed in 100-lb. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.754 6.95, stand- 
ard $6.60@6.75, first clear $5.05@ 
5.40; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.35, standard $707.35, 
first clear $6.7546.95, high* gluten 
$7.60@7.85; soft wheat short patent 
$5.3505.65, straight $5@5.25, first 
clear $5.30@5.65, high ratio cake 
$5.65 6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
@7.35, pastry $6.5006.60. Shipment 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour prices sagged last 
week with the approach of new crop 
wheat and this brought some buying. 
But continuation of the logging and 
lumber strike has restricted new 
bookings from those sources. On the 
other hand, settlement of the Cali- 
fornia bakers’ strike caused a re- 
sumption of shipments to that state. 
Export bookings, however, are spas- 
modic and it takes volume in that 
direction to produce satisfactory op- 
erations in the milling industry of 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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BOOSTS BAKERY PRODUCTS — The Cahokia Flour Co. is promoting the 
sale of bakery products in St. Louis through the purchase of space on the 
fronts of street cars and on the sides of buses of the St. Louis Public Service 
Co. Two hundred dash cards, each 21 in. by 27 in., have been purchased, and 
will be seen not only by the 26,000,000 people who ride the street cars and 
buses each month, but by pedestrians and motorists as well. The main theme 
of the cards is, “Let your baker do your baking” with an additional message 
that, pound for pound, bread or cake contains fewer calories than other staple 
foods. In addition, 9 in. by 21 im. streamers, with the same general layout, 
same message and same colors, will be distributed free to all retail bakeries 
for use on their back mirrors, showcases or windows. Posting the first dash 
card on a bus is, left to right above: John Boeck, president, Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club; R. R. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co.; Richard 
Sattler, president, St. Louis Master Bakers Assn.; William Ellerbrock, presi- 
dent, Missouri Bakers Assn.; and J. A. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co, 





Quotations July 9: High gluten 
$8.13, all Montana $7.40, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.50, Bluestem bakers’ 
$7.19, cake $7.47, pastry $6.57, whole 


wheat 200% $7.07, graham $6.53, 
cracked wheat $6.17. 
Seattle: The flour market contin- 


ued quiet last week and sellers were 
not pressing for sales. It is the 
opinion of both buyers and sellers 
that current wheat prices are high, 
and with the advent of new crop 
grains there is a chance that 
the market may down in the 
next few weeks. With this thought 
in mind, buyers are very cautious 
and are only taking material as need 
ed. The 


good 
move 


market was up somewhat 
early in the week, then slackened 
off, but still closed at levels above 


the previous week’s lists. Family pat- 
ent $8, bluestem $7.12, bakery $7.38, 
pastry $6.47. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: A downward 
trend in the price level of flour mov- 
ing on the U.K. market has been a 
feature of ‘the trade during the past 
two weeks, imported and home milled 
supplies moving in concert 

The home millers clipped one shill- 
ing or 14¢ off their quotations, pro- 
viding national flour of 80% extrac- 
tion at 94/- to 96/- sack, 280 Ib., de 
livered, a range equivalent to $13.16 
@13.46 at the official exchange rate 
of $2.80 to the pound sterling. White 
flour of 72% extraction was traded 
at 98/ to 100/- or $13.72@ 14.00. Ca- 
nadian flour moved in at a slightly 
easier rate with 80% extraction quot- 
ed at 90/6 or $12.67 sack 280 Ib. c.if., 
and at 93/6 or $13.09. Existing 
stocks of imported are stated to be 
moving into consumption slowly, and 
there is little demand on the mills for 
new shipments. The consumer de- 
mand throughout the British market 
is proceeding on steady lines. 

Routine outlets provided only fair 
business with competition from other 
suppliers still effective in keeping 
the Canadian mills out of the run- 
ning. A number of the medium sized 
mills are shut down while the larg- 
er plants are operating at reduced 


72% 


levels 
The domestic market is healthy 
Quotations July 10: Top patent 


springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used; bakers $8.50@9 
bbl. less cash discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used, 

The winter wheat flour market is 
quiet with American competition not 
the least serious factor in the com- 
petitive field. An expected contract 
with a major British West Indies 
puyer, the property of Canada last 
year, went to a U.S. mill. On the 
U.K. market Australian flour quoted 
at 80/- sack 280 lb. spot, equivalent 
to $11.20, found spasmodic buyers 
but there was little interest in offers 
of forward shipment at 76/- or $10.63 
for 80% extraction and 78/- or $10.92 
for 72%. These prices are still a 
little below reduced Canadian quota- 
tions. Quotations July 10: Export 
$3.55 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. 

New crop winter wheat is starting 
to move onto the market and about 
100.000 bu. are reported to have been 
traded already. The price level has 
steadied to form the expected pat- 
tern for the season. Quotations July 
10: $1.3001.32 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
points 


Winnipeg. Mills in western Canada 


report a seasonal decline in flour 
trade and this appeared to reflect 
both in export and domestic sales. 


Overseas buyers took less than 100,- 
000 bbl. of flour for the week ended 


July 7 compared with 235,000 the 
week previous. Only slightly over 
30,000 bbl. went to IWA countries 
while Class 2 sales barely topped 


67,000 bbl. Mills are operating below 
capacity. Prices remain steady. Quo- 
tations July 10: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$10.70% 11.40; second patents $10.20 
“10.90, second patents to bakers 
$9.357 9.65. All prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices did 
not show a great deal of change 
during the past week. Bran prices 


early this week were a little stronger 
than a week earlier, while middlings 
were a little lower. Interest was a 


little better early this week, and the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lotsa, prompt delivery: 


undertone was firmer. Quotations 
July 12: Bran $39.50, standard midds. 
$40.504 41, flour midds. $49.50, red 
dog $55. 
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midds. $56@58, red dog $57.50@59. 
Boston: The local millfeed market 

was firmer last week as offerings 

tended to dwindle in the face of a 


Chicago Mpls nee Glee ame Eeule . Mudtate Kansas City: After showing some better demand than has prevailed in 
Apring family $...@... $6.89@7.75 $...@... 8...@ $5.15@ 8, 2 easier tendencies due to an only fair the last few weeks. While the overall 
ane i. go ghey area: rane ap: he! eel -; <i tg4, demand from the feed mills, the mar- market picture tended to the firm 
; iz ' | arn ee ore “* e* . . . 7 o G > a % : 
Seving Ghatt icéuyabrseatsAdocso tie Pe --O6.96 ...@.. “7.45 7.56@7.78 ket was stronger this week on the _ side, it was obvious that buyers were 
Spring standard pete san erven 7.10@7,20 -» W686 er re -@7.35 7.51@7.68 - A P ‘ ‘ . P 
Savina - Geek GAS, coke naneses $3566.80 6180648 .@... "M685 68606 97 basis of midwest weather described not going all out in seeking supplies. 
Hard winter family .......... + Wb.05 +@ ... 6.20@7.55 -@8.00 7] as the worst hot spell since 1936. Ss P as > : j 
Hard winter mhort co ceeeeceecces 6150@6.25 ...@... 600@6.10 46.50 46.4% S li have be er ‘ly ade Standard bran bet the outstanding 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.05606.15 ...@... 6.90@6.00 06.35 6.660668 “ — 1e€8 ey pone gerd adequate firm feature staging a recovery that 
Hard winter first clear .......... 6.06@6.34 ...@... 4.65@6.15 “5.55 5.98@6.36 also, so the advance thus far has . an c¢ > eS 
Soft winter family ssecgcscvcsests ape” Wee ous ves -@. @6.160 ve bee th slight tati ; July more than cancelled the losses of the 
foft winter short patent ......... 6.200687 ...0... ...@... @... 6.90@7.4i been rather slight. Quotations July past three weeks. Bran closed $3.50 
Soft winter standard ........++. a ao Saree: eee a a7, 12: Bran $37@37.50, shorts $424 higher for the week. Middlings, tight 
Soft winter straight ............ St |S aeeer e Se 5.25 5.71@5.80 ‘ ar anaae ne - ; tel 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.0005.46 ...@... cay ig “6.05 $i6as25, 4490, sacked, Kansas City. in supply and more or less actively 
Rye flour, white ore Pros 4.45@4.52 4.1844.20 -@. @483 4.83@56.0 . 2 ae ir , = - ; 5 
Rye flour dark Peersebesoobeos 3.46@3.77 3.43@3.45 see @ 4.08 41.054 4.30 Wichita: De mand was fair for bran sought = the past month, —e ae 
Remolina blend, bulk .@ ... %.10@8.15 @... a a and improved for shorts last week. restrained and finished about $1.50 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New ori. Offerings about offset the demand. higher. Quotations July 10: Stand- 
Spring family : 8...@8.30 $...@... $...@8.12 $7.75@8.20 $...4 Quotations, basis Kansas City, July ard bran $52@52.50, midds. $55. 
Rp ¢c hint lute 8.230 8.33 8.258.365 8.368.416 8.00@8.353) 7.600@7.85 G- “f 5 5 3 "ts ¥ 425 : : 
Spring heeds code wer 1560 7.86 7 Na 7.38% 35 a 7.68 7 1 507.35 9: Bran $36.50 37, shorts $42@ 42.50. Pittsburgh: Millfeeds sold fairly 
Kpring standard oss. ceeeeee eevee Lana oe T50@7 40 7.61@7.71 7.2647.58 7.00@7.25 Bran was unchanged to 50¢ ton low- well last week, but pasture feed still 
Bpring first clear 8007.00 6.9507.05 G687M7.07 6.7504 7.28 6.7596.95 or hile " "ts ¢£ iE: e $2254 . : . " cilia ‘ 
Hard winter short 6.730683 7.2507.35 7.2407.38 6.66047.01 6.7506.95 pay while shorts advanced $2.25 ¢ continued to be the mainstay of cat- 
Hard winter standard 6.5806.63 7.1007.20 7.04@7.18 6.464681 6.60a6.75 290 ton, compared with the preced- tle feed as a series of plentiful rain- 
Hard winter firat clear ces she eatin « a a“ 5.050 5.40 ing ee x ~ ans > ‘ : 
Hoft winter short patent -@.. a . a u 5.354 5.65 ~ week. e falls drenched the ground. Grain 
Soft winter wedge we 6.2645.65 ...%... 6.37@6.77 a 5.00 @ 5,25 Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- houses and retail trade continued 
Soft winter first clear a , a“ a . “ 5.30 @ 5.65 Foe ‘2c @ . lv cs , : “ifle ‘e j ‘eS rj ¢ 3 ies 
an Sone aeeen Saba@goo 4.800490 @ 7004.83 4 feed was extremely slow but a trifle cautious in buying and supplies re- 
Rye flour, dark ; ee SF @.. @ ... 3,950 4,08 7 better than the previous week. Prices mained plentiful in all lines. Quota- 
Be olina lene 724 a 4a “> 2 4 ‘ © : 3 : 
—— a §.73@ 8.87 fied “S satiate a advanced 25¢ on bran and $2 on_ tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
Seattle Toronto  **Winnipes shorts. Quotations, straight cars: $5030@51.50, standard midds. $51.50 
remit) Pee p §,--@6.00 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $10.70@11.40 Bran $38.754 39.75, millrun $41.50@4 @ 53.30, flour midds. $64.30@65.50, 
tluestem -@M7A2 Haker ‘ eee? 8.50@ 9.00 9.35@ 9.65 ar ‘ @ OF , od 
Bakery grades *** oa a8 rthter nantes ul an 42.50, shorts $44.25@45.25. Mixed or red dog $67.304 68.50. 
Paste @6A7 pool cars $1 higher on all classes. Philadelphia: Heavy flour purchases 
*100-Ib. papers, 1100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.8, Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between Fort Worth: Demand last week last week bolstered the trade’s hopes 
rt, Willlam and British Columbia boundary. tHakery wheat flour in 100-1Ib 


papers 








was no more than fair but offerings 


for a reduction in millfeed costs on 


were not excessive and were fully the local market, but some observers 

absorbed. Quotations July 9: Bran _ pointed out that the same concessions 

S U MM A RY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS $45.50@46.50, gray shorts $49.504@ which generated the flour activity 

50.50, delivered Texas common’ might keep offal prices just about in 

, Woon end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car points; about 50¢ higher on bran line with where they now are. Mean- 
load lots 


prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b, sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 


and $1.50 up on shorts, compared to while, dealings remained on a re- 
Chicago Minneapolis HKuffalo Philadelphia Boston a week previous. stricted basis, with mill postings 
an 37.90 @ 37.50 754 26 45.504 bE 16.00@ 47.25 4 P : j y ir , > , So 
pandas midds paging fpr "Suen "a aeeee 25 ee @87 wo . - 55.00 Hutchinson: Millfeeds were slightly holding their own. The July 10 list 
Fiour midds 63.504 64.00 W4i9.50 56.004 68,00 u“ “a higher as the market strengthened of quotations showed no change from 
ed de f “59. abs 57.504 59.06 “67 ‘ : rj : 1e . ve. » a 
oe pipes nieccat ae bi teen or as result of demand of jobbers, most- the previous week: Bran $51, stand 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seatth ly in the Midwest. Bran was up 25¢ ard midds. $57, red dog $67. 

Bran $57,000 27,50 G40.75@ 61.35 $45.50046.50 646.00@ 67.25 = § a while shorts showed gain of $2. Quo- Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 

Rhort 12.000 42.50 16.004 46.50 19.500 50.50 61.00 @52.50 “a 3 me ‘ 7 : . 
Millrun a a ais in iu ix.oo tations, basis Kansas City, July 12: unchanged last week, with demand 
Bran $36.25036.75, shorts $41.504 and supply about equal. Plants are 

Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
Winnipes 


$34.000 43.00 
18.004 560.00 


$41. 00@ 46.00 
53.004 56.00 


$45.00@ 50.00 
58.00% 60 00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain In the U.8 


of Trad 


in bushels (0600's omitted), July 2, 


ase compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
and the corresponding date of 


a year ago 


42.25. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
reported only fair in the central 
states during the week ending July 
12, with supplies ample. Apparently, 
the slow feed markets were causing 
reluctance to stock up to any large 
proportion. Bran appeared to be the 


working to capacity five days a week 
and anticipate six-day week with ar- 
rival of new grain just a few weeks 
off. Mills are booked into August. 
Quotations July 9: Red bran and 
millrun $48, midds. $53. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $55, midds. $60. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 











--Wheat—, -——Corn——-. ——Oats——. -—Rye Barley~ best mover. Quotations July 12: Bran $55.50, midds. $60.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1953 1954 195% 1954 1953 ¢49q 49.50, standard midds. $44.20a@ isco and Los Angeles. 
et ol 163 a +4 — ; p "' 45, flour midds. $53.50@54, red dog Portland: Millrun $48, midds. $54 
Hurfate 16,220 14,478 1,560 275 877 1,341 206 66 64 $58 @59. ton. 
Afloat 457 42 1,166 
Chicago 6,335 2,606 2,690 472 2,245 7,201 2917 182 69 St. Lou's: Demand for bran was Seattle: The market was un- 
—— eer ee, ee ee -~ fair last week; shorts were a bit Changed from a week ago, with a 
rt. Worth 18,926 131 9 86674~— «B12 ‘ 9 draggy. Feed business has been light. slight undertone of easiness. While 
ney ae Race ty ‘s Quotations July 9: Bran $40.75@ _ sellers reported an excellent demand 
Indianapolis 700-616 KAA 7 26 17 6 41.25, shorts $46046.50, St. Louis for spot material and very good ship- 
zaeees ou ee ee a ping instructions, they do not have 
Minnen poll 13,997 1,695 3.024 G12 2.808 B74 STK TBZ GS New Orleans: Millfeed market re- ™Much August business on the books, 
ae Soe cae Ss 3 ’ ; mained fairly steady during the past 4nd August material was quoted at 
ens hom 7 - oa ORR a ae week, with bran prices practically 4 substantial discount from July. 
Peorta “aN2 193420 A 0 unchanged while shorts strengthened Buyers on the other hand were more 
Philadelphia ’ 1,40 3N6 uM 1 ; to widen the gap. The demand was interested in getting delivery of out- 
ot denewe eye sean oe as a ae “ on , slow and offerings were not pressing. Standing contracts than in booking 
Bt, Louls 6.4460 4,710 «311-207 31 9 6 7 28 | Mixers and jobbers are still complain- "ew supplies, and with new crop 
aeees™ “st pa oth ing of lessened demand for formula &rains Just around the corner they 
Canal a3 79 feeds and bought only for immediate Were not in a mood to book ahead, at 
Total 419,088 261,712 14,814 13482 3.08 1160) BONG 371 an02 gs; needs, Quotations July 9: Bran $46@ __ least at current levels. Market steady 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


47.25, shorts $51@52.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed trends were prac- 
tically unchanged last week. Output 
of mills and demand for feed were 
still close enough to prevent tipping 


at $48 delivered common. transit 
points for July delivery, with August 
offered at $46.50 and little business 
for this position. 


Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 





wWiIRA‘ seep the market in either direction. Bran illfeed in western Canada continues 
[EAT FLAXSEE! 
Minneapolis -——-————-Chicago-——-——-.__ -- —-Kansas City Minneapolis was up 50¢, and midds. gained $1 a somewhat draggy, although some lots 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July July sept. July sept, ton. Demand for poultry feeds is still @7¢ moving to eastern Canada and 
hard hard holding standard midds. steady, al- British Columbia. There appears to 
July HOLIDAY : a slig j ase in s 
Hus " 257% 227% 199% 203% 207\y on. 208 214 215% 346 30% though there has been some report be a slight increase in stocks, but 
July 234% 230% 204% 207% 210% 212% 24 217% «219% 350 328 of a slackening in the market in the Prices remain steady. Quotations 
= * eet aa in Gee we Gee ae Uk ee ee es Philadelphia and Baltimore area, July 10: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
d 33 ¥ 22 202 2 2 ° 2 217 2 ™% 0% . . 
, j Sales to the New England area are Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $38@43, 
% Ram } Rg — —— — a " » ‘ » - 4 » 
“mies oo oe SEC a a, n, Still out of the picture because Ca- shorts $41@46, midds. $45@50. All 
/ cago P, are : : A iC © 
July Sept. July Sept, July v4 July Sept july Sept, July sept. "dian mill offerings are under Buf- Prices cash pening asec escort 
ae i: ahaa seep atts ‘ oh falo levels. Mill running time was Country elevators and warehouses $5 
July 6 158% 153% 103 M 106% 91% 93% aa3 72M 70% 65™% 6h cut short by the Fourth of July holi- extra. 
July § 188% 153% 1024 1084 92 a Ha 1m | 70% + ty ten day. Quotations: Bran $45@45.75, Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
July 9 ..159% 163% 102% 105% 91% 93% 113% 71% 8«=70% 67% 66% standard midds. $47.50@48.25, flour a revival of buying interest, but pur- 





July 13, 1954 


chasers showed a tendency to shop 
around for the best deal. Shortage of 
supplies caused some mills to back 
away from business in the face of 
pressure to provide a price lower 
than that currently quoted. However, 
there appeared to be no real difficul- 
ty in fulfilling all requirements. Quo- 
tations July 10: Bran $48@50, shorts 
$53@55, midds. $58@60, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour business in- 
creased last week as prices advanced. 
There was price protection on part of 
the advance, and buyers booked 
ahead about 30 days. Quotations July 
9: White rye $4.18@4.20, medium rye 
$3.984 4, dark rye $3.43@3.45. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations July 9: 
Pure white $4.83, medium $4.63, dark 
$4.08, rye meal $4.33. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices moved 
up 20¢ to 25¢ this week. Bookings 
were not too good and not much in- 
terest was taken in the market. The 
grain had to take a back seat while 
traders centered their attention on 
the big push in wheat flour sales. 
Quotations July 9: White rye $4.834 
5.05, medium rye $4.63@4.85, dark 
rye $4.08@4.30. 

New York: Need for replacement 
brought fair coverage of rye flours 
last week, during partial protection 
against a 20¢ advance. Stocks had 
reached such a low point, however, 
that additional business remains to be 
closed. Pure white patents $4.85@5. 

Philadelphia: A jump of 20¢ sack 
in mill postings last week put an 
additional restraint upon dealings in 
the local rye market. Bakers who 
had been reluctant to pay the former 
cost were not inspired to abandon 
that caution suddenly and expand 
coverage at the new levels. This 
meant that tantamount orders pro- 
vided the principal activity. The 
July 10 quotation of $4.80@4.90 com- 
pared with $4.60@4.70 the week be- 
fore. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales contin- 
ued to be of small volume over wide- 
ly scattered territory and only when 
there was urgent need. Directions 
were fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $4.70@4.83, medium $4.404 
4.63, dark $3.95@4.08, blended $6.49@ 
6.78, rye meal $4.05@4.33. 

Portland: White patent $6.15, pure 
dark rye $5.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were some- 
what improved during the week end- 
ing July 10 in the central states, al- 
though prices were still too far out 
of line with buyers’ views to stack 
up any large amount of sales. Quota- 
tions July 10: White patent rye $4.45 


@4.52, medium $4.25@4.32, dark 
$3.45 4 3.77. 

Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 


slow in accordance with the seasonal 
conditions. Quotations July 10: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Oatmeal trade in west- 
ern Canada is seasonally slow with 
sales small and supplies moderate. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
July 10: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.854 5.05 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.75 
@5.85. All prices cash carlots. 
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Hog-Corn Price Ratio Drops; 
Others Show Little Change 


WASHINGTON — The _ hog-corn 
price ratio showed a substantial de- 
cline in the month ended June 15, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports, but the ratio was still fa- 
vorable and well above average. 

Other farm commodity feed price 
ratios showed little change during 
the month and continued generally 
unfavorable or below average. 

The U.S. hog-corn ratio in mid- 
June was 14.6, USDA noted in its 
latest agricultural prices report. This 
compares with 17.5 in May and 15.6 
in June last year. The 1933-52 aver- 
age for June was 11.8. 

The decrease in the hog-corn ratio 
resulted from a sharp decline in hog 
prices. The average price received by 
farmers for hogs, at $21.70, was low- 
er than at any mid-month since last 
November. 

The continued price declines for 
hogs, together with lower prices gen- 
erally for other meat animals, 
dropped the meat animal index 10% 
during the month to 299% of the 
1910-14 average. 


Feed Prices Lower 


Meanwhile, after increasing stead- 
ily for six months, the index of prices 
paid for feed items took a marked 
downturn during the month ended 
June 15. The mid-June index of 227 


was 3% below May and the lowest 
since February. 

The feed price declines, however, 
did not make much difference in most 
commodity-feed price ratios. Prices 
of eggs, chickens, turkeys and dairy 
products generally showed slight fur- 
ther declines for May and were be- 
low a year ago. 

The June farm chicken-feed ratio 
was 4.8, compared with 4.9 in May 
and 5.9 a year earlier. The average 
for June is 7.4. 


The broiler-feed price ratio, on 
the other hand, showed a slight gain 
and was reported for mid-June at 
4.5, compared with 4.3 in May and 
5 a year earlier. 


The turkey-feed price ratio for mid- 
June was 7.7, unchanged from a 
month earlier but below a year earli- 
er and below average. 

The egg-feed price ratio rose one 
tenth of a point from May to June 
and was 84 as of June 15. How- 
ever, with egg prices low, the ratio 
was below a year earlier and below 
average. 

The U.S. milk-feed price ratio in 
mid-June was 1.04, compared with 
1.03 in mid-May, 1.12 a year earlier, 
and the June average of 1.14, The 
butterfat-feed ratio as of mid-June 
was 18.8, compared with 18.7 a month 





Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


New Mid- 
Eng. Atl. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
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June, 1954 
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Average (1933-52) 
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BUTTERFAT-FEED: 
|. | arrears Te” 
May, 1954 8.7 
June, 1953 .. coccce O16 
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Average (1933-52) ..... 2 
Average (June, 1933-52) 2: 
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KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, 

Mid-Atlantic: 
Pennsylvania 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid- 
Atlantic states combined 

Kast North Central: Ohio, 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: 
Missouri, 
braska 


New York, New Jersey, 


Indiana, Dili 
Minnesota, 


North Dakota, South 
Kansas, 


Iowa, 
Dakota, Ne- 


East West East West 


North North South South South 


Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
4.9 3.9 6.1 4.5 4.5 5.6 4.4 
6.2 4.1 6.1 4.6 4.6 6.1 44 
6.3 6.5 6.7 6.1 6.2 5.9 6.1 
4.7 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.4 6.2 4.9 
4.6 44 41 41 4.2 5.2 4.4 
6.5 5.5 4.8 4.7 6.0 6.3 4.6 
8.2 8.6 7.8 A 6.2 7.0 64 
8.6 8.4 7.5 7.6 6.7 1.6 6.5 
9.2 9.1 8.0 7.6 6.6 7.5 6.8 
8.0 7.5 9.2 8.3 8.7 8.5 
8.0 7.7 8.9 7.9 7.6 8.5 ~ 

11.7 12.0 11.4 97 #103 11.8 11.6 
East West 

North North South South 
Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. Weat 
99 1.06 1.29 1.14 1.12 
99 1.07 1,26 1.12 1.13 
4.11 1.22 1.30 1.17 1.15 

17.4 20.4 14.0 15.9 

17.6 0.2 13.7 16.0 

20.2 23.9 14.8 17.2 

NOTE: Ratios computed at mid- 
month by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Ratios represent number of 

North dis of poultry feed equal in value 
Cent. to 1 Ib. live farm chicken, turkey or 


1 doz. eggs; pounds broiler growing 
mash equal to 1 Ib. broiler; pounds 
concentrate rations equal to 1 Ib. 
milk or butterfat; bushels of corn 
equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases in 
ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


— eee 
ovoans 
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North Central: 
foregoing 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

Kast Sorth Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas 

South Central: 
above. 

Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 

Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 

West: Combination of the two above, 


Combination of the two 


Combination of the two 
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earlier, 21.6 a year earlier, and the 
June average of 22. 

The index of prices received by 
farmers for dairy products was 229 
on June 15, down 1 point from mid- 
May and 10% less than a year 
earlier. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Bakeries Hikes 
Profit to $1.17 Share 


TORONTO General Bakeries, 
Ltd., one of Canada's largest inde- 
pendent chain bakery operations, 
with plants at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Saint John N.B., reports a slight in- 
crease in net profit for the financial 
year ended April 7, 1954. 

The consolidated net profit was 
$293,067 or $1.17 a share compared 
with $275,829 or $1.10 a share in the 
preceding period. Operating profit, 
before taxes, depreciation and bond 
interest, amounted to $889,960 
against $850,622 a year ago. 

In the report to stockholders, pre- 
sented by J. William Horsey, chair- 
man, and Stephen R. Saxby, presi- 
dent, it was noted that a jump in the 
price of flour and an upward trend 
in other costs forced an increase in 
the price of bread during the year 
under review. Subsequently, flour 
prices gradually declined, but other 
costs continued to rise, so over-all 
material costs were higher in relation 
to selling prices than in the previous 
year. 


————SR EAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


New York Bakers Play 
Golf at North Shore 


NEW YORK~—-Perfect weather and 
the excellent facilities of the North 
Shore Country Club, Glen Head, L.L., 
made the July 8 outdoor meeting of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., outstandingly 
enjoyable. Nearly 100 diners, of 
whom 75 had golfed, gathered round 
the outdoor buffet and bar. 

Golf winners were Hugh Evans and 
Philip S. Lord in Class A, Robert S. 
Sweet and Wayne R. Rutherford in 
class B and Jerome F. McCarthy and 
Arthur I. Schlichter in class C. Ar- 
thur E. Levy, host at the club, was 
tied with William C, Duncan for kick- 
er's prize. 

During the business meeting, Wil- 
liam D, Turner, McLanahan, Merritt 
& Ingraham, was reinstated as a 
member. The meeting Aug. 3 was an- 
nounced for Winged Foot, another 
golf club in the Westchester area. 


"BREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LIF Eee 


USDA Reports 
Wheat Pact Sales 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period June 30-July 6 the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 365,000 bu. wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
1953-54 quotas. 

Sales for the week included 81,975 
sacks of flour (191,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 174,000 bu. wheat. 
Norway was the principal country in- 
volved in the week's sales, 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1953-54 
year on June 30, 1953, total 105,779,- 
000 bu. 

On July 2, 1954, USDA announced 
that the 1953-54 guaranteed quantity 
for Ecuador had been filled. The De- 
partment also announced on July 8 
that the 1953-54 guaranteed quantity 
for Nicaragua had been filled. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Gommerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ew BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ MIN & Gen, Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














‘ 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Mita ore (eretully Sele 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association | 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 
{1T—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°"s:° 


BEST 





PATEN 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 





CCC Announces 
Surplus Commodity 
Offerings for July 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s new policy on sales 


of old oui-of-condition bin-site corn 
is part of CCC’s domestic sales price 
list for July. 

Covered in the offering is 1948 and 
1949 corn and other corn which has 
deteriorated or threatens to deterior- 
ate. This corn is offered at the higher 
of (1) local cash market price or (2) 
the applicable terminal cash market 
price adjusted to the point of storage. 
The price may be reduced by the 
regular handling charge of 4%¢ bu. 
in cases where an eligible local pur- 
chasing warehouseman takes the 
grain into his facilities for subse- 
quent out-loading. 

This corn offering was one of the 
major changes in the domestic sales 
list for July. 

Another change was a shift to 1954 
support prices as the basis for pricing 
wheat, barley and rye. 

Non-fat dry milk for use in feed 
continues to be offered. The domestic 
list also includes various grains and 
cottonseed meal as well as other CCC 
commodities. 

Included in the 
rye offerings are 


barley, oats and 
offerings for feed 
only. Barley of 1952 crop and older 
may be sold for feed only at the 
market price for feed, basis in store. 
Oats of the 1952 crop and older and 
of the 1953 crop in certain states 
will be sold on the same basis. Rye 
also will be sold for feed only at the 
market price for feed, as well as on 
an unrestricted use basis. 

Flaxseed for crushing only is listed 
as available at the market price, and 
CCC says no storable flaxseed from 
the 1953 crop acquired by CCC will 
be sold at less than the 1953 support 
price during the period ending Oct. 
31. 

On the export list, a number of 
commodities are offered at reduced 
prices for export. These include wheat 
and corn, which have export allow- 
ances. One of the major changes in 
the export list is the discontinuance 
of export allowances for barley, oats 
and rye, which are now available at 
the domestic market price. Another 
change was the dropping of grain 
sorghums, flaxseed and linseed oil 
from the specific export list. 

——=“GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

UTAH STORAGE EXPANSION 

TREMONTON, UTAH 
steel bins are nearing 
Ervin Stohl’s plant in Tremonton, 
Utah. The new storage will care for 
115,000 bu. of grain. The project will 
cost an estimated $75,000. Total stor- 
age capacity will be increased from 
the present 200,000 bu. to a total of 
315,000 bu 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


Six new 
completion at 











to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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GRAIN SERVICE > 
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Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
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GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
ie. — | 








Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











“For SUPER Results 
725) USE QUAKER 
r’; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 














BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Nositiwestern Miller 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


oy duly 
12 


1954 19: 54 1951 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33 26 32% 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 59% 45% 57% 50% 
Pfd. $325 117% 93% 117% 
Am. Cyanamid 48% 43% 455% 47% 
Pfd. 10814 105% 1081, 
A-D-M Co. 38% 32% 37% 37% 
Borden ° 65% S7i% 65 65 
Cont, Baking Co. 23%, 20% 22% 22% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 98 90% 28% 941% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78% 71% %32% “TTI 
Pfd. $7 182% 174% 175% 
Cream of Wheat 28 26% 27% 
Dow Chemical 43% 33% 41% 43 
General Baking Co. 11 9, & 9% 
Pfd. $8 . 148% 136% 137% 137% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 73% 56% 370% 70% 
Pid. $3.50 101 94 o4 
General Mills, Inc. 68 oy 66% 65% 
Pid. 5% . 124% 119 —«, i21 
Merck & Co. 22 18 18 18% 
Pid. $4.25 . 1065 95 106% 
Pfd. $4 . 106 9s 105 103% 
—. Biseuit Co.... 42 364%, 41% 41% 
Pid, $7 180 172% 175% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 15% 35 44% 4y%, 
Pid. $4 103 100 100 
Procter & Gamble BS 68 86% 86% 
Quaker Oats Co. 305, 28 30 30M, 
St. Regis Paper Co. 28% 20% 27% 28% 
Pfd, $1.40 100 93% 100 100% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 34%, 28% 33% 34% 
Pfd, $4.50 92 864% 88 soy 
Sterling Drug . 4% 36% 42 43 
Pfd, $3.50 97% 91% 93% 94% 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc. .. 80% 71% 79% 81% 
United Biscuit 
of America . 39% 382% 31% 32% 
Victor Ch. Wks, 354%, 26% 34% 35%, 
Pfd. $3.50 . 95% 89 95 
Ward Baking Co. 245%, 19% 22% 23% 
Pfd. $5.50 104 100%, 101% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 102 104 
General Mills, Inc., 3%,% Pfd. 128 135 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pd. 150% 151% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3. is Ptd, 93 o4 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd, $4.50 rn 106 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 

July July 
5, 
1954-— 1954 1954 


High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. i“ 2% 3% 3% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co. 140% 132 139% 139 ° 

Pfd. $5 182% 164% 130% 
Hathaway Bakeries, 

me, “A” 10 4%, 5 
Horn sk Hardart 

Corp. of N.Y. 214% 18 20% 20% 

Pid. $5 106 100% 102 
Wagner Baking 

Co., Pfd. 110 105 100% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $8 Pfd. 137 146 
Omar, Ine. oeee 15% 16% 
Wagner Baking Co. a 5% 

Ward Baking Co. 
Warrants 1% 1% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
o— July 
” 
1954 1984 1954 


High Low Close Close 
Can, Food Products 3.75 2.25 2.25 2.00 


Pfd, 64 30 33 30 
Catelli Food A. 17% 13 17 17% 
Catelli Food B. 30 20 $0 36 
Cons. Bakeries aIY, 6% 7 7 
Federal Grain 28 19 27 26 

Pfd. 28 26 28%, 28% 
General Bakeries 6% 5 6% 6% 
Lake of the Woods 32 27%, 27% 28% 
Maple Leaf Milling 9 7 8%, aY 
Mid. Pac. Grain 26% 4% 2% 21 
Ogilvie Flour 33 304% 32 324% 
Toronto Elevators 14% 13 14% 4% 
United Grain 18% 16 17% 17% 
Weston, George 146%, 34% 42 zy 


Pid. 444% 103 95% 101 1o1 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canadian Bread 2.90 3.00 
Pid. B 17% 4s 
Canadian Bakeries 10 12 
Can. Food Products A. 4 5 
InterCity Bakeries 13% 14 
Int. Milling, Pref. 4K 92 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 140 
Maple Leaf Milling, Pfd. hed 
McCabe Grain, A ‘ 16 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 1b4 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 115% 
Standard Brands 32% 32% 
Western Grain 25 hs 
——SBREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW KANSAS STORAGE 
CANTON, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Grain & Supply Co. 
will construct an additional 150,000- 
bu. storage facility here, with work 
to begin in August and be completed 
in October. Chalmers & Borton of 


Hutchinson has the contract 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








~\éselmale? 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 








MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 


General Mills Gives 
Brown 'n Serve to 
Canadian Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS The Canadian 
Patent Office has issued a patent 
on the Brown 'n Serve process in the 
name of General Mills, Inc., it has 
been announced by E. L. Schujahn, 
general manager of the company’s 
Canadian operations. The patent is 
being dedicated without royalty or 
license to the baking and milling in- 
dustry of Canada. 

This act corresponds to a_ simi- 
lar move made by General Mills in 
1949, when the company dedicated 
a U.S. patent issued on the Brown 
’n Serve process to the people of 
America. As in the U.S., the Canadian 
patent was obtained to make sure 
that no other inventor could secure 
a patent that might be used to in- 
terfere with free use of the process 
by all the baking industry. 

The Brown 'n Serve process will 
celebrate its fifth anniversary this 
October. Increasing in popularity 
each year, it has achieved “amaz- 
ing” consumer acceptance in the U.S., 
GMI says. Surveys have shown that 
bakers are equally enthusiastic. “Sel- 
dom, in any field,” said Mr. Schu- 
jahn, “has a new food idea demon- 
strated such real selling power or 
found its way into American homes 
on a national basis at such a rapid 
rate. Brown 'n Serve has been di- 
rectly responsible for a measurable 
increase in the use of bakery goods 
at the evening meal.” 

General Mills purchased the idea 
from two Florida bakers and turned 
the idea over to its research bak- 
ing laboratory for further study and 
development. After months of test- 
ing it was released to the bakers 
of America with no strings attached. 
By dedicating the new Canadian pat- 
ent to all bakers, General Mills makes 
the Brown 'n Serve process the privi- 
lege of every baker, Mr. Schujahn 
said. 





“BREAD iS THE GTAFF OF Lirt 


1,100,000 BU. STORAGE 
McPHERSON, KANSAS 
modity Storage, Inc., a new firm 
here, headed by Clare Miller, presi- 
dent, has purchased crude oil and 
refined products storage tanks at the 
old Bay Refinery at the east edge of 
McPherson. The tanks will be con- 
verted into grain storage bins by the 
firm that has also purchased the land 
on which the tanks stand. Only car- 
load lots shipped in by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. will be used in the 
Storage which has a capacity of 

1,100,000 bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 





Com- 


U.S. FARM INCOME DIPS 


Farm income in the U.S. for the 
first five months of 1954 were down 
% from the same period last year 
Livestock receipts were about the 
same but crop receipts dropped 10% 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 



















E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1564 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














MADE-RITE 
MPA. Te 
KANSAS. NEAS ELOUR UE Ms « co. 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 





























Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A period of un- 
certainty for the feed business ap- 
pears to lie ahead. 

The crop situation which was re- 
ported last week plus legislative pro- 
posals in the congressional hopper 
and available administrative controls 
such as ecross-compliance  require- 





Giteert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Hoard of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 

















Let Doty Laboratories check your 
results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours on the new crop. We 
have all the modern equipment and 
years of experience in working 
with millers and bakers alike. 








If the harvest time rush is swamp- 
laboratory, let us run 
those extra experimental milling, 
feed and sanitation samples, Vol- 
ume makes our service very eco- 
nomical, 


ing your 











WE CAN HELP YOU 
ON THE NEW CROP 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Period of Uncertainty for 
Feed Business Indicated 


ments on acreage allotments, do 
not provide a favorable backdrop for 
the feed industry sales outlook in the 
coming year. 

Prior to the official July crop re- 
port, U.S. Department of Agriculturé 
officials were forecasting another 
bumper crop potential for feed grains 
and oilseeds. This condition by itself 
is not earth-shaking to the feed in 
dustry since it ordinarily would fore 
cast favorable feeding relationships 
and profitable marketing outlooks fo: 
end products. 

But this condition, when coupled 
with drastic acreage controls on the 
basic commodities, particularly 
wheat and cotton, and a qualification 
that all farms under a crop acreage 





WAYS 

















Doty Laboratories is milling new 
crop wheats from a wide area, We 
have crop survey information vi 
great value to your production and 
laboratory departments. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
8 W. 9th St. 
Write or Call 
GRAND 8580 





allotment must comply with all acre- 
age goals to be eligible for price 
support, focuses attention on feed 
industry sales prospects. 

In most instances, farms with land 
taken out of field crop cultivation 
probably will have to shift into le- 
gumes, grass and cover crops. The 
cut-back in cash income through this 
control measure will be consequen- 
tial. 

At USDA there is a suspicion that 
this will mean farmers will be re- 
luctant to spend money for goods 
and services which they can provide 
from their own plant and that there 
will be a broader feeding directly of 
farm produced grains and less reli- 
ance on necessary supplements. It is 
feared that the drastic controls im- 
pending will not promote good feed- 
ing practices as have been developed 
during the past 10 years by the feed 
industry 

New crop conditions, reported to 
be extremely favorable as of July 1, 
plus the mountainous carryovers held 
in government storage, lead to a 
marked price uncertainty for the 
cash seller of feed grains. During 
the past year USDA has been pric- 
ing its commodities into the market 
both domestic and export. Substan- 
tial supplies of old crop corn have 
been moved at a discount. 

This establishes an atmosphere of 
price uncertainfy in the minds of 
cash corn producers and may lead to 
heavier impoundings of corn into the 
loan and persuade the hog-corn farm- 
er to feed more heavily on his own 
supply to the disadvantage of the 
feed industry with its balanced effi- 
cient ration. 

How far the cross-compliance re- 
quirement will go in persuading the 
wheat, corn and cotton farmers to 
expand pasture is an open question. 
Unavailability of acreage for field 
crops does not of necessity over- 
night create new grain consuming 
animal units with wider cash invest- 
ment in stock. On farms where live- 
stock and swine are now held the 
pasture or legume acreage may take 
a chunk out of the feed demand. 


Sales Policy 

The real hazard will be the gov- 
ernment sales policy where the 
USDA stands like a colossus astride 
the bread and feed grain markets. 

The July crop report has shown 
the general magnitude of the supply 
situation for feed grains and oilseeds. 
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WANT AD 
Vv Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 














v v v 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v i oeteeeeeneaeeaial 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 


Northwestern Miller, 114 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Necd 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E,. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 


East 40th St., 














But on the backdrop is the un- 
pleasant picture of the mountain-high 
supplies of commodities held in gov- 
ernment control. In the meantime 
storage facilities have multiplied and 
now USDA officials contemplate fur- 
ther storage additions 

All of this makes for thin free 
markets and tight supplies priced on 
the basis of the statutory sales for- 


mula of government stocks of not 
less than 105% of the price support 
level plus reasonable carrying 


charges. 

It all adds up to a period of at least 
uncertainty for the feed manufac- 
turer—where thin free markets will 
price his ingredients higher—with re- 
duced cash income acreage, his cus- 
tomer will have fewer dollars to 
spend—or the government with its 
heavy stocks and a disposition to 
move them into consumption would 
make them available and check mar- 
ket advances wherein the loan ac- 
count grains cannot be priced high 
enough to make them available for 
the feed mixer. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





King Aitken, sales manager, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
left July 11 for two weeks of Army 
Reserve training at Camp McCoy, 
Wis. Mr. Aitken is a lieutenant col- 
onel commanding the 454th antiair- 
craft artillery battalion which is a 
part of the 102nd Infantry Division 
(Reserve) of Missouri and Illinois 


John H. Hayes, who is associated 
with E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, flew back the middle of last 
week after spending several days in 
Omaha, Neb., his former home. 

& 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, 
president of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, was a _ recent 
guest of his son, John H. Chain, as- 
sistant general manager of the mill. 

e 


John Varnhorn, special bakery 


sales representative for the Baltimore 
branch of Standard Brands, Inc., will 
celebrate his 50th anniversary with 
the company July 18. He is due to 
retire from active service with the 
company in September, 1955. Mr. 
Varnhorn’s anniversary will be 
marked by a dinner in his honor on 
July 15 in Baltimore, at which Walter 
F. Kilian, manager of the 
Fleischmann will be host 
M. G. Rhodes, vice president in charge 
of the and Harry 
Green, manager will 
also be present at the affair. 
® 
David Coleman, 
Coleman, Inc., New York flour 
tributors, sailed July the liner 
United States, accompanied by Mrs. 
Coleman, They will meet their daugh- 
ter in Paris and remain abroad until 
September. 


district 
Division, 
division's sales, 


assistant sales 


president David 
dis- 
8 on 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.;sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond, V:. 


Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 





Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 


400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, TL 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 113 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 


Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Oct. 9-1l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 38. 


Oct. 13-15—Nationai Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
822 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 


Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 
Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 


When you’re face to face 
with a special situation 


Does a packaging “bug” have you stymied? Whether 
it involves equipment, handling in transit, or a special 
feature in your Multiwall Bag itself, chances are Union 
has helped someone solve a similar problem. Take 
advantage of this diversified experience. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 













Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TL 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 23-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ko- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ti. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 


Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 708 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen K. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bidg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—-Associated Retail Bak- 
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Practical 
Accurate 


Tangible 


Competent 





Honest iia 
PATCHIN 


Informative 


Necessary 


APPRAISALS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It’s Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 


WH 2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
(6 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
4ssn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
ld Fiedler, American Bakers Assn.., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
804 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





S. R. STRISIF CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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British Columbia Grain 


Exports Ahead of 1953 
VANCOUVER—Despite the recent 


dearth of export orders, grain ex- 
ports from British Columbia termi- 
nals so far this season are well in 
excess of last season. Clearances up 
to June 23 totaled over 125,000,000 
bu., which compares with 105,500,000 
bu. in the same period a year ago. 

Vancouver’s clearances so far are 
up to 105,000,000 bu. which compares 
with only 85,000,000 bu. a year ago. 
Fraser River movement of 7,326,000 
bu. is slightly down from last season, 
when 7,454,000 bu. went out. Victoria 
shows a small gain, the figures be- 
ing 2,653,000 and 2,108,000 bu., re- 
spectively. Trade out of Prince 
Rupert this season is nearly 4,000,000 
bu. down, movement this year being 
7,812,000 against 11,358,000 bu. at the 
same date last year. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


| i 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 
San brancisce 





" panne 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Tie ey 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGn K]LOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O, Box 646 781 LaSalle Sst 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








a 








Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 














Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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's{-¥ od colt lo MMe) mm Kole] gam Lo) of 


as We Are of Ours, for Complete Grain 


Facilities for 


“Dread is the Serving the 
«= Milling Trade 
Staff of Life 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 











UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Cee as < Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
aS ik ; ees — 


GIBRALTAR ~ KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 





The Consolidated. Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 














1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 





ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 

















— ee 

















WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
vaiitaiiaieiioaiiin STANDARD MILLING 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON Pa whey ng treet Millers of 
nestnen Gdns, Catiadiee, Santen tia oni — est peat ls Grown e CERES T ers 0) @ 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York Varreweras _— — 0 A ARISTOS 
Whitewater, Kansas BAKERY FLOURS 














Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WiINGoLp” Whole Wheat 


iA “WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


“THERE IS NO B S M c 
AY STATE ILLING UO. 
$ U B s TITU TE Winona, Minnesota Leavenworth, Kansas 
F @ R © | UA LI TY ss Harp Serine & Harp WINTER WHEAT Flours 


“WINGoLb” Rye Fiours 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 


for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 


tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 


A LIST OF 
FLOUR MLS 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TC-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. , 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the The Northwestern Hiller 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
‘Tue NortHwestern MILLER ¢ FEEpsTUFFS 
Tue American BAKER *« MILLING PropucTrioN 
Cropuire 





2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFfFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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World Rice Crop 
Sets New Record, 
Asia Leads Upturn 


WASHINGTON—World, excluding 
Communist China, North Korea and 
the Soviet Union, rice production in 
1953-54 (August-July) is estimated 
at 267 billion pounds of rough rice, 
compared with the previous record of 
254 billion pounds in the year before, 
according to the third estimate of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The 
harvesting of good crops in large 
areas raised the estimate of this sea- 
son's world output. 

New record crops have been, or 
are being, harvested on all the con- 
tinents, but the production of Europe 
and South America is only slightly 
larger than the previous record out- 
turn of last season. The major gain 
in acreage and production is in Asia, 
which accounts for 89% of this year’s 
world crop, excluding that of Com- 
munist China, North Korea and the 
Soviet Union 

Weather in Asia has been unusual- 
ly favorable for production. Through 
the rice season, growing conditions 
in India and Pakistan were the best 
in many years. These two countries. 
after China, are the world’s largest 
producers of rice. Plentiful rains com- 
ing at a time advantageous for plant- 
ing permitted large increases in acre- 
age, and continued favorable weather 
resulted in the harvesting of above- 
average yields per acre 

New record crops are recorded also 
in Thailand, the Republic of Korea, 
the Philippines, Taiwan (Formosa), 
and Ceylon. The heaviest losses from 
udverse weather occurred in Japan 
and Malaya, while in Burma and 
Indochina unfavorable weather 
caused setbacks in important areas. 

The present estimate of production 
in the surplus rice area—Thailand, 
Burma, and Indochina—is only mod- 
erately above that of a year earlier. 
Thailand’s crop was better than ex- 
pected at the beginning of the sea- 
son. Unofficial reports have pointed 
to a harvest nearly 25% larger than 
the poor crop of the preceding year. 
Though the acreage in Burma did not 
reach the planned goal, it was main- 
tained at about the previous year’s 
level; the yields per acre and crop 
harvested, however, showed only a 
moderate decrease as compared with 
the year before. Although the acreage 
of Indochina increased substantially, 
lack of rainfall in Cambodia and 
South Vietnam prevented a corres- 
ponding increase in the harvest. 

Total production in the Near East 
increased approximately 13% as com- 
pared with the year before. The acre- 
age of Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Syria, 
increased only moderately, but plenti- 
ful water for irrigation resulted in 
the production of very good crops. 

The Western Hemisphere for the 
third consecutive year is harvesting 
a record rice crop. 


SUPERIOR Sulton 


AL 6BAG & COTTON MILLS 








tor the Atlante Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
Delles Savennah 
INDUSTRY So Saas Winter Haven, Fle 
ye: eee Son Francisco 
18 10 Kenses City, Kans. Phoenix 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Standard Brands Income 
Up for 3-Month Period 


wT “ew 
NEW YORK—cConsolidated net in- A\e wuld 

come of Standard Brands, Inc., and A ] } a oy d 

subsidiaries operating in the U.S. and gee an é) ate 

Canada for the first three months of it . 

1954 amounted to $3,260,364, equiva- 

lent after preferred dividend require- “ 

ments to 96¢ a share, Joel S. Mitch- To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 

ell, president, announced. Net income To improve bakeshop performance 

for the same three months of 1953 


was $2,777,500, or 81¢ per share. 
There were 3,195,427 shares of com- o 
mon stock outstanding on March 31, 4 
1954, and 3,179,427 in 1953. 
Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $110,957,688 for the FLOUR 


first quarter ended March 31, 1954, 
against $105,223,119 for the like 1953 
period. You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
A quarterly dividend of 50¢ per Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 
share was declared on the common 
» + . " > 5 O52 > “ke . 
ate gs rpendaoane head os a Z It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
quarterly dividend of 87!2¢ per share 
on the preferred stock was also de- 
clared payable June 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record June 1, 1954. 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














MILLING 
WHEATS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 
Choice hard and soft winczer wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN » OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 

TOLEDO _ PEORIA 

MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
BUFFALO 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 













Top notch wheats are the 
foundation on which these 
“Star” flours are based. Milled 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 





to perfection from grain pro- LOAF will always be the big 
duced in the choice section of value in uniform, strong, fine 
the hard winter wheat belt at ; 
our backdoor. spring wheat flours 
* 
If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bull 
ery, ‘we would ike to ‘augwent that . ou al su 
ne ce or write direet to the Western 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. ‘Golden loaf $€ 


SALINA, KANSAS TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANYS 
KA 


Ke CtTY , MINNESOTA 




















CHOICE MILLING WHEAT——— 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| shin ag as to quality and protein 
= an b ished f dern, stra- 
¢ Grain Merchants - ee ee 


minal elevators. 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Pv 


DULUTH Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul ——--——. Minneapolis 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tues, Pres. 


/ M, Stratton, Vice Pres. 4 M T : | El 
me yong Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzearrick, Vice Pres, 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 

















| MINNEAPOLIS 
Sites 














Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "Marve," Glasgow 
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Turning a corner a London scrub 
woman suddenly came face to face 
with her most detested acquaintance. 
“My dear!” she cried enthusiastically, 
“wot a turn you give me—I though’ 
ye was dead!” 

“Now who told you 
other demanded. 

“Nobody,” the first replied, “but 
I've 'eard several people speakin’ well 
o’ yer lately.” 


e$¢ ¢ 
A woman will go to almost any 
extreme to put a man back on his 
feet—if he’s comfortable, and her 


husband. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
The only way to stop all wars in 
the world is for the nations of the 
earth to outlaw peace. 
e$¢ 
When a baby who was an armful 
becomes a child who is a handful, 
usually the parents have lost their 


grasp. 
¢¢ ¢ 
When the explaining gets tough, a 
smart person usually brings psychol- 
ogy into the conversation to distract 


attention. 
e$¢ ¢ 
It’s all right to pull decisions out 
of a hat as long as you're wearing it. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
People who say they sleep like a 
baby usually haven’t got one. 
¢¢ ¢ 


You can tell Americans trust in 
God by the way they drive. 


that?” the 
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W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON,E.C.3 
Cable Address: “Came.iia,” Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: 


Code. 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “‘Coventry,"’ London 


Established 18856 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Bolicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address “Felixcohen" 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Bel st) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PROD. OT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 Ma, ‘treet 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘Ancnor,” Belfast 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘ Dorrzacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 


Cable Address: ‘'Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPP, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiluch” 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 





SINCE 1925 





} SERVICE COMPANY | 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 











Dota @ eitecke) mart: 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 


}) 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 


1911 Beltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn 






errr meluila tT! 


IW Za 

















You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill ls located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, end secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
TS 





4 . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Flour Molle Cu 
Acme-Evans Co. 2 
Avme Flour Mills Co 


Atuhete 


Allen, James, @& Co. ‘lie\fast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Assn. of Cereal Chemist 


American Cyanamid Co 
\merican Flours, Inc, 
\ppraisal Service Co. Ine 
sociation of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
\tkinson Milling Co 


itaxter, A. K., Engineering Co 
liay Blate Milling Co.. 
lteardstown Milla Co 

‘emis Bro. Bag Co 
itjornstad, Asbjorn P 

tilair Milling Co, 

itlake, J. H + 
iMtedgett, Frank H., Ine 
tiolle & Schilthuis 
ltowsher, N. P., Co... 
itrey & Sharpless 

thuhler Mili & Elevator Co 
liulsing & Heslenfeld 
liurke, E. J., & Co 

turrus Mills, Ine. 


Cahokia Flour Co 
Cameron, Jonn F., & 
Cargill, Incorporated 
arr, P. B. 
Carson, Robert, 
Centennial Flouring 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
Chase Bag Co. aT ee eT 
Chatfield & Woods Back Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 

city Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Volemaa, Wavid, Ine. 

Colorato Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Cor) 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Commissiehandel ‘‘Cereales 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 

Corralloy Tool Co. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . - 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS @Q, 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





“"Dyox,”’ ‘‘Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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t's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 
economical operations. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISIton 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES §#nN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| 


WHO FIGHTS YOUR 
INSECT ENEMIES? 


Insects eat away our national wealth at the rate of $4 
billion yearly. They endanger our health and destroy 
huge quantities of food. But the nation’s entomologists 
are fighting these public enemies, and deserve recogni- 
tion for their great accomplishments. 


Scientific insect control benefits the nation by saving lives, material 
resources and dollars. It saves hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year in grains, meat, milk, eggs and other food products. It has helped 
wipe out malaria, cholera, typhoid and other diseases. And it has 
greatly reduced insect damage to clothing, household fabrics, lumber, 
trees and plants. 


Great as these accomplishments are, much remains to be done. Insects 
still take more production from our soils than man, and they kill more 
trees every year than are destroyed by forest fires. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civic organizations and 
individuals in commemorating 100 years of professional entomology. 
We offer our congratulations on past accomplishments and confidence 
in greater progress in the future. 








